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“PLEONASTIC” WAW IN 
CLASSICAL HEBREW 


By P. WERNBERG-M@OLLER, Manchester 


In the Journal of the American Oriental Society, LXx1I (1953), 95 ff. 
M. Pope deals with this usage in Ugaritic, in classical Hebrew, 
and in Arabic, and the author suggests that the waw employed 
in this way “‘has the effect of calling special attention to the word 
to which it is attached”! and that consequently, where the 
Masoretic Text contains such a usage, the letter should not be 
deleted. The Biblical passages dealt with in the above article are 
II Sam. xiii. 20, xv. 34; Hos. viii. 5; Amos iii. 11, iv. 10; Job 
iv. 6, all of which are explained by the author in an entirely 
convincing manner. The Ugaritic passage in which Pope finds 
support for his thesis is: 

St alp qdmh “he placed an ox before him, 

mrawtk puh a fatling in front of him” (51, v, 107)? 


The remarkable thing about this passage is the way in which, in 
the second half of the stichos, the prepositional expression parallel 
with gdmh in the first half is introduced by waw in what would 
appear a very peculiar manner: we might expect either wmra tk 
pnb ot wtk pnh mra. V have not been able to find an exact parallel 
in the Masoretic Text to this Ugaritic usage as quoted above, in 
which a word (in the present case a prepositional expression), 
when used in poetic parallelism, can be introduced by way, 
apparently irrespective of its syntactical position. Two very 
striking examples occur, however, in 1QIsa*, and the Ugaritic 
parallel makes it clear that we cannot assume a simple slip of the 
pen in either of these cases. We are rather led to conclude that 
1QIsa* in these two passages has preserved a structural peculiarity 

' Loe. cit. p. 98. 

2 Loc. cit. p.. 95; cf. C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, p. 43, and A. Goetze, 
in J. Biblical Literature, Lx (1941), 356. 
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of ancient Hebrew poetry which in later manuscripts was deleted 

by scribes who were unacquainted with this usage. The two 

passages are: 

1QIsa* ix. 19 

ayn pa? by atm “they carved on the right hand 
and were hungry, 
way xii Naw Yy1 YN" they ate on the left hand and 

were not satisfied”’, 

1QIsa* xxiv. 20 

siw> yuRt yun ys “The earth shall stagger like a drunken man, 
mn751 NT TUN and shall sway like a night-refuge.” 


The nearest parallel in the Masoretic Text to this usage we find 
in a prose passage such as 


II Sam. vii. 1of. 

vay YY ODEY CNNS Ww arn pod. ANON Ww inuy? AY "a 1D’ XM 
Oxaw “and the children of wickedness shall not afflict them any more 
as in the beginning, namely from the day that I commanded judges 
to be over my people Israel”’. 


S. R. Driver (Noves, p. 275) argues that “as the text stands, the 
reference in 10b will be to the sufferings of Egypt; but this is 
a thought alien to the context, in which rather the blessings 
secured by the settled government of David are contrasted with 
the attacks to which Israel was exposed during the period of the 
Judges”, and he would therefore emend ym» to qa. This inter- 
pretation, however (which is found also in J. Wellhausen’s Der 
Text der Bricher Samuelis, p. 171), is due to a misunderstanding of 
the waw: it may simply be taken explicatively (cf. the translation 
above), so that the prepositional expression to which it is attached 
refers back to the preceding nmnwxna. Although we may not yet 
be able to account satisfactorily for this use of way, yet one thing 
is quite clear: the letter does not indicate separation from what 
precedes; on the contrary, it indicates the closest possible con- 
nexion. 

But then we also find in the Masoretic Text, both in prose and 
poetry, a few interesting examples of the use of waw before a 
pteposition with no reference to a preceding parallel expression. 
In such cases the letter may be used for the sake of emphasis. 


II Sam. xiv. 14 

WON? NP IWR ASIN oT ond) mimi mw "> “for we must surely die, 
like water which is spilt on the ground, which cannot be gathered up 
again.” 
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If, in this passage, waw before ana is taken as introducing a new 
sentence, then 13mx must be supposed to have dropped out (cf. 
Kittel, Biblia Hebraica). If, however, we take the waw empha- 
tically, we can translate as above without resorting to emendation 
of the text. 


Isa. Ivii. 11 
obym) mun x xm “Have I not been reticent from of old?” 


On the basis of the versions Brb/ia Hebraica® would read a?ym 
instead of abv of the Masoretes, and in this it follows most 
modern scholars. The Masoretic punctuation, however, is pre- 
ferable because it is the more remarkable, and it is also supported 


by 1QIsa*. 
Ezek. xxiii. 24 


may Sapa Yio 399 sm Poy wa) “and a multitude (?) of chariots 
and wheels shall come against you with an assembly of peoples”. 


This passage has been variously translated and emended (cf. the 
commentaries), but no real difficulty exists (apart, of course, from 
the obscure 73n). The Septuagint translator realized the meaning 
of ¥npa). 


Ps. cxvi. 2 


Np 31°} anv AVA °D “because He inclined His ear unto me when 
I called”. 


This interpretation, which suits the context, is found in the 
Peshitta. Deletion of the way in front of 3 is not necessary, 
and even the suffix in the latter word may perhaps be kept, 
because it may be taken as anticipating the subject of the ensuing 
telative clause, cf. Ezra ii. 62. 


Prov. iii. 12 


nsVY Ja NX aNd) “in the same way as a father (reproves) the son in 
whom he delights”. 


The difficulty in this phrase has been long felt, because the 
emphatic usage here of the waw before ax> has not been realized. 
Withow: this insight God seems to be referred to as a father who 
teproves his son (cf. e.g. A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen, ad loc.): “and 
as a father (He reproves) the son in whom He delights” ; in order 
to avoid this unusual phraseology, many scholars would adopt 
the reading ax2” of the Septuagint (see, e.g., B. Gemser, Spriiche 
Salomos, ad loc.); but the singular }2 remains and in fact supports 
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the reading 3x3: of the Masoretes: God is in this passage not 
described as a father who reproves his favourite son, but is com- 
pared with a father who acts in this way. 

As far as the application of waw before the subject is concerned, 
Pope has detected this usage in II Sam. xv. 34 and Hos. viii. 6 
(loc. cit. pp. 96f.), but a few more examples are available. 


1QS ix. 7 
Squm Xx amp Yn “according to them the lot shall go forth” (see 
the present writer’s The Manual of Discipline, p. 134, n. 18). 


I Sam. xiv. 21 
man ax aa0 “about they, too, (were, or: turned)”. 


It is curious to note that Pope, in his excellent treatment of 
Amos iii. 11 (/oc. cit. p. 97) has overlooked the above passage, 
whose usage of 2°20 is certainly related to that of Amos iii. 11. 
In both passages the emendation to a finite form of 220 is un- 
necessaty—but the ’Azthnah of 2°20 in I Sam. xiv. 21 should be 
moved. 


Isa. xv. 2 

9929 nissan ya" man vy “Dibon has gone up to Bayith, to Bamoth 
to weep” (for the place-names, cf. na2 m3 of the Mesha‘ Inscription, 
]. 27). 


Taken thus this verse makes excellent sense, and no emendation 
is needed (for the various attempts, as well as for the readings 
of the versions, see G. B. Gray, in The International Critical 
Commentary, ad loc.). 


Jer. lii. 22 
on "wa try) mYxsi “and in the same way for the second pillar 
pomegranates ”’, 


mnnn by no means being im jetzigen Text verloren, as P. Volz 
thinks (see Der Prophet Jeremia, ad loc.). 


Dan. xi. 6 
won tay? x “neither shall his arm stand’’. 


J. A. Montgomery (in The International Critical Commentary, ad 
loc. ) suggests the translation: “and not will he stand and (z.e. with) 
his arm”, but this seems to me to be an unsatisfactory intet- 
pretation of this passage (for emendations, see the commentaries 
by A. Bentzen, F. Hitzig, and K. Marti). It is better taken as 
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above, on the assumption that the waw before iv is applied 
pleonastically. 

S. R. Driver (Notes, p. 358, Tenses, § 125 Obs., cf. Gesenius— 
Kautzsch’s Grammar, § 143 d) has noticed several instances where 
waw introduces the predicate. To his references might be added: 


Num. xxxiv. 6 


‘an “itn on a5 mm “and the Great Sea shall be for you a 
boundary”, 


cf. also Deut. iti. 16f.; Jos. xiii. 23, 27, xv. 12, 47. G. B. Gray 
(in The International Critical Commentary, ad loc.) saggests that the 
waw before 123 means a/so or at the same time (cf. H. Holzinger, 
Das Buch Josua, in his comment on Jos. xiii. 23). 


I Sam. xiv. 18 


Dew? IA NIT ara anoxn PIX mn °D “for the Ark of God was on 
that day with the children of Israel”’. 


S. R. Driver (Notes, p. 110) remarks: “x qw 33) is untrans- 
latable, waw never having the force of a preposition such as ay, 
so as to be capable of forming the predicate to mn”, and he 
would therefore emend the text (according to the Septuagint) to: 
YR Ip? NAT ava TXT Xvi mA NIT °D. That the Septuagint 
translator has had a text before him which was quite different 
from the text of the Masoretes is clear, and this is an interesting 
fact in itself, but it does not explain the peculiar Masoretic 
recension, still less does it entitle us to emend the latter accord- 
ingly: the text makes good sense as it stands, because the way 
before 12 may be taken as introducing the predicate after mn, 
“XW? “12 indicating the persons with whom the Ark was found 
(cf. Gesenius—Kautzsch’s Grammar, § 117bb). The application of 
the preposition 2 in the immediately preceding smn ora may 
have caused the author to avoid its repetition in front of "33 
ox Iw, or he may have left it out for euphonic reasons (cf. Gesenius— 
Kautzsch’s Grammar, § 118g). 


II Kings xi. 5 
Pan ma naw “nw navn ora an mwown “a third part of you, that 


come in on the sabbath, shall be keepers of the watch of the king’s 
house”’. 


S. R. Driver (Tenses, § 125 Obs.) regards this construction as 
“very harsh” and would read 7th (cf. v. 7) or aH, but also 
in this passage waw introduces the predicate, and no emendation 
Is necessary. 
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Prov. xi. 3 


ov om12 01 “but the perverseness of the treacherous is their 
destruction”. 


The Masoretes indicate the reading ow (parallel with the pre- 
ceding finite form), which is preferred by many scholars (see, 
e.g., B. Gemser, op. cit., ad loc.); but the K*thibh is the more 
interesting reading of the two. 


Prov. xxv. 25 


pnna pox mlb Aye Apy wer Sy op on “As cold water to a 
weary soul, so is good news from a far country”. 


Here the word order is inverted: the predicate precedes the 
subject which is then introduced by waw. Biblia Hebraica would 
delete the letter, but nym, although being the subject, stands 
where we would normally expect the predicate, and it appears 
that the aw could be applied even in such cases, and there seems 
little reason to emend the text. 














THE PHILISTINE CORPS OF 
THE SCIMITAR FROM GATH 


By F. WILLESEN, Gentofte, Denmark 


In II Sam. xxi. 15-22 there have been handed down four pieces 
of information about skirmishes with notable Philistine warriors 
whom some of David’s men slew. These deeds were esteemed 
worthy of special mention because of the extraordinary military 
skill and equipment of the slain Philistines, and so to a certain 
extent were comparable with young David’s accomplishment in 
overcoming Goliath (I Sam. xvii). In v. 22 it is said that these 
four warriors yu//‘dé lhrph, which is in accordance with the state- 
ment of v. 20 that the Philistine of this verse yu//ad /hrph and 
evidently also with those of vv. 16, 18 that the champions here 
mentioned were by/(_y)dy hrph. It is universally recognized that by 
all this the text means to inform us about the lineage of these 
wattiors, and it is further assumed that /rph is a special ortho- 
graphy of rp’ + the article. Accordingly, by combination of these 
two assumptions we get the ancestry of these Philistines; they 
descended from or were the sons of rp’, the supposed eponym 
of the legendary Rephaite nation, the rp’ym. 

However, on closer inspection suspicion may arise as to the 
correctness of this view. Nowhere—except in the Chronicler’s 
work, cf. below—do we read about a traditional character called 
rp’, which might, it is true, be due to chance; but of more weight 
is it that the Rephaim, the descendants of this supposed ancestor, 
are said to have flourished in the lands across the Jordan—in so 
far as the O.T. offers hints for a localization at all, nothing outside 
the texts under discussion favours their being natives of the 
extreme West in tradition;! and add to this the fact that in 
II Sam. xxi the final phoneme is rendered by /, not by ’. More- 
over, it is noteworthy that, on the common view, a proper name 
is preceded by the article in these passages and so it is no longer a 
proper name, but an appellative, yet so far as the present writer 
knows a consistent translation like “the giant, the ghost” has 
been propounded only by the LX X; however, scholars have been 
reluctant to accept this interpretation. Again, it may be worth 
mentioning that the preposition / when used (wv. 20, 22) is 


' For details see the present writer’s forthcoming study on Gen. xiv. 
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not contracted with the article as is the normal procedure in 
Hebrew—though not a rule free from exceptions. Finally, in 
II Sam. xxi the word is found only in the singular while the 
Chronicler alternates between this number and the plural. 
Admittedly, individually all these anomalies carry little weight, 
but summed up they might be of sufficient importance to justify 
a new approach. For this the versions and text witnesses are of 
no avail. The Chronicler inaugurated the understanding current 
to this day by emending to drp’, hbrp’ym (I Chron. xx. 4, 8), 
and the LXX partly followed him by making these Philistines 
descendants of Paga, and partly went a step further in rendering 
the assumed appellative by yiyos, and ever since interpretation 
has followed in their footsteps.! 

In a recent paper? the present writer has endeavoured to show 
that the word *ya/7d—in our text in the phrase by/ydy brph—never 
signifies a son, i.e. a descendant in the genealogical sense of the 
word, as stated by the dictionaries, but always denotes a person 
of slave status. The characteristic feature of these slaves was that 
they could not be freed because they were not pledged directly 
to the human head of the community in which they were living, 
but had been dedicated to the deity of the social unit in question. 
A yalid was “‘born” to and consequently became the “son” of a 
god by a distinct rite of consecration, but obviously this “birth” 
might take place at any age, from the baby in the cradle to the slave 
deserving of a secure old age. A ya/id might belong to the house- 
hold of any ordinary free man of Hebrew society, but his direct 
subordination under the household god made him a person to be 
trusted better than the ordinary slaves, somewhere between these 
and the kin; or he might belong to the household of a sheikh who 
gave his housecarls some military training to comply with the 
rather restricted requests for warfare presenting themselves to a 
chieftain of those days (Gen. xiv. 14); or he might be a member 
of a body of warriors, maybe professionals, into which he was 
admitted by consecration to the tutelary deity, perhaps when still 
a boy; but in all cases he remained a slave, a Minderfrei. So the 
ylydy hrph of Tl Sam. xxi were members of a corps called hrph. 

Per se this view might tally with the assumption that srph was 
a special forming of rp’, were it not for the objections mentioned 
above. But if due allowance is made for them the outcome seems 


1 Peshitta ad II Sam. xxi. 18 benay gabbare’. The Masoretes also fell victim 
to it and punctuated haraphah. 
2 “The Yalid in Hebrew Society”, Studia Theologica, x11, Fasc. 2 (1958). 
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to be that /rph is either the article plus an appellative, presumably 
of the stem rph “sink down, weaken, lose courage’, etc.; but 
this meaning seems rather contrary to the ideals of soldiery, and 
a derivative was hardly fitted for the name of a military body. 
Naturally the condition is that 4rph was the Philistines’ own 
designation; cf. below. Or the initial 4 belongs to the stem, in 
which case the word is likely to have been a proper name. If 
anything, the use of the preposition / (vw. 20, 22) is in favour of 
this latter assumption, as is the constant use of the singular. 
Though a word like this is attested nowhere else in Hebrew there 
ate indications that this second possibility can put us on the right 
track. In II Sam. xxi. 20 it is related that the twenty-four-fingers- 
and-toes Philistine was among those “born” to brph, he was a 
ylyd brph, and according to the next verse he taunted (érp) 
Israel. It looks like a pun on drpA, prp obviously being the nearest 
homonym of this word in Hebrew. The implication is that / is 
not likely to have been construed as the article by the ancients, 
and the correctness of this view is made certain by I Sam. xvii, 
the story of David and Goliath. It is true that it is nowhere 
stated directly that Goliath was a y/yd hrph—only incidentally in 
II Sam. xxi. 22 as compared with v. 19—but notwithstanding this 
fact I Sam. xvii is constructed on the pun Arph, prp. Goliath 
taunts (/rp) the military efforts of Israel, v. 10; by seeing him and 
fleeing the Israelites admit his right in taunting (frp) them, v. 25; 
the prying David seeks information as to what prize would be 
granted to the man taking away the reproach (4rph) wherewith 
the Philistine taunts (Jrp) the armies of the living God, v. 26; 
when answered David promises to kill the mocker for his taunting 
(6rp) of the armies of the living God, v. 36; and facing the 
Philistine before the encounter he stresses that his motive for the 
tisky undertaking is Goliath’s taunting (frp) of Yahweh of Hosts, 
the God of the Armies of Israel, ». 45. To the present writer all 
this is to be understood as a popular Hebrew etymology of and 
pun on the word Ard, for this is the only possibility of explaining 
the pervading use of Jrp. The implication is that Goliath was 
known as a member of the corps of brph. This word was other- 
wise unknown in Hebrew, so for a pun the author of I Sam. xvii 
made use of the fairly adequate homonym rp. The meaning of 
this word carried the whole of the taunting of Israel’s army, but 
instead of being unallowable this was a real “scoop” to an 
audience, for anyone listening would triumphantly realize who 
was taunted in the end, and we can imagine how in later times 
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when they got the upper hand, the Israelites made merry with 
this corps which had turned out to be in keeping with its 
name, as they understood it. 

What is important for the present problem is that the selection 
of hrp for a homonym is evidence that the introductory / of brph 
was not construed as the article, but as the first phoneme of the 
word proper. Otherwise, one might have chosen the stem rpi, 
for instance, the meaning of which would have readily yielded 
a pun in minorem gloriam of the Philistine arms. On the other 
hand, the fact that / replaced / in the etymology recommends 
the assumption that the word was of no Semitic origin, at any 
rate not of Canaanite or Hebrew provenance. Neither does it seem 
improbable that a non-Semitic population like the Philistines gain- 
ing their new territories by military force clung to their linguistic 
inheritance for the names of their warlike and other basic institu- 
tions of social life in spite of a rapid Semitization, and it seems 
worth while considering this point of view seriously. In this 
connexion one might point out that to all appearance brph was 
construed as a proper name—or else it would have the article— 
which tallies with the suggestion that it is the name of a corps. 

Upon the non-Semitic origin of the invading Philistines com- 
petent scholars of today agree; they are likely to have been driven 
away from their native country somewhere in the Aegean world 
in consequence of the ethnic movements of the waning second 
millennium B.c. From there they may have brought the designa- 
tion of their lords, srvym presumably being the Hebrew rendering 
of tUpavvo1,! as well as some personal names suggestive of a con- 
nexion with this part of the world.2 In view of these possibilities 


1 Cf. the dictionaries. The identification is rejected by S. Feigin, in 
A. J.S.L. xii (1926), 53 ff. 

2 Achish—Anchises or Anchous, Goliath—Alyattes, Piram—Priamos, and 
others. R. A. S. Macalister, The Philistines (1913), pp. 10f., 80f.; O. Eissfeldt, 
Philister und Phonizier (A.O. 34, 3 (1936)), p. 33; A. R. Burn, Minoans, 
Philistines, and Greeks (1930), p. 162; E. Bux, Die Bevélkerung des dstlichen 
Mittelmeeres im Altertum (Wirzburger Jahrbiicher, 1 (1946)). The Philistines’ 
armament, too, points to the Aegean world, as is well known; cf. most 
recently Y. Yadin, in P.E.Q. txxxvi (1955), 58ff. on the javelin. That the 
Old Testament designations of their helmet (Ab‘—gb‘) probably derives from 
Hittite (E. Sapir, in J.A.O.S. tvit (1937), 73 ff.) and of their coat of mail 
(Sryn—Srywn-srywn) from Hurrian (C. G. v. Brandenstein, in Z.A. xiv1 (1940), 
103ff.; E. A. Speiser, in J.A.0.S. txx (1950), 47f.), proves nothing as 
to their ethnic relations, Srywn being attested already in the Amarna age 
(Knudtzon, Die E/Amarna Tafeln, 1 (1915), no. 22, iii, 37ff.). 
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THE PHILISTINE CORPS OF THE SCIMITAR FROM GATH 


it seems plausible to search Greek for an equivalent of frph, and 
here the word G&ptrn “sickle, scimitar”? recommends itself. Pho- 
netically there are no problems, and the word is genuine Indo- 
European as attested in various scattered branches of this family 
of languages.! Moreover, it seems to the purpose to call a 
military body after a weapon, and a weapon at that, the efficiency 
of which Perseus, the Greek mythological hero, demonstrated in 
beheading Medusa. From this hint it is tempting to go a step 
further in pointing out that several Greek traditions insist upon 
the Palestinian and Syrian coast for a locale of some of Perseus’ 
adventures. Above all his salvation of Andromeda from the sea 
monster took place off Joppa, her native town.2,_ Now Joppa was 
in the district occupied by the Sea Peoples (to be more explicit, 
by the Philistines), so one is led to ask if it is mere coincidence 
that the scimitar turns up in just the region where Perseus accom- 
plished his heroic deeds. Not an expert on Greek mythology, the 
present writer, although inclined to take the problem seriously, 
cannot decide the question. To him it is hardly- mere chance, and 
the matter is interesting as the first glimpse of Philistine religion 
that may be dated back into the pre-migratory age; besides, it 
may be of significance in the never-ceasing dispute about their 
provenance in the Aegean world. In short, it would be of 
interest to know if Perseus was a hero or an eponym of the 
Philistines in general and of the scimitar corps from Gath in 
particular.3 


1 E, Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (4th ed., 1950); 
J. B. Hofmann, Etymologisches Worterbuch des Griechischen (1950); O. Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, 11 (1929), 386. The contention 
of P. Thomsen, in M. Ebert, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, xt (1927), 440 
(cf. Gesenius—Buhl (1915) on /rb) that it is a loanword in Greek and derives 
from Phoenician harp (not attested)=Hebrew Arb is very improbable in face 
of the Indo-European material. Neither is it intelligible how it came that 
the word meant scimitar (and sickle) in Greek, but sword in the West- 
Semitic idioms. The weapons are quite distinct. 

2 Classical literature and art extant by E. Kuhnert, “Perseus”, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon, 111, 2 (1909), and by J. L. Catterall, “Perseus”, in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realencyclopddie, x1x, 1 (1937). 

3 That the localization of the Perseus-Andromeda myth to the shore off 
Joppa may be due to the Philistines is a matter of widespread consensus 
(cf. the Jonah commentaries by Bewer (I.C.C. 1912); Sellin (K.A.T. 12/1922); 
Marti (K.H.C.A.T. 13/1904) and F. M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, 11 
(1938), 355; Burn, op. cit. p. 153), as is its connexion with the fish cult of 
the Philistine cities (E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 1, 321; H. Gunkel, 
Schépfung und Chaos (1895), p. 322; M. A. Meyer, History of the City of Gaza 
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Be all this as it may, the identification of Arph and &ptrn does 
not hang upon these combinations, but is claimed by the context 
as set forth above. The correctness of this interpretation can 
hardly be challenged with the objection that for all we know the 
scimitar was not a Philistine speciality. The sources of our know- 
ledge of their military equipment are the Medinet Habu repre- 
sentations of the defeat of the Sea Peoples and the descriptions 
of the Old Testament, but in none of them is there the slightest 
trace of scimitars in Philistine hands. However, this is no sur- 
prise, for this weapon is not unearthed by the Palestine archaeo- 
logist’s spade in numbers evidencing an extensive use. On the 
contrary, to judge from the scattered specimens available—both 
from their rich workmanship and from their archaeological con- 


(1907), pp. 116ff., H. Schmidt, Jona (F.R.L.A.N.T. 9/1907), p. 18; Macalister, 
The Philistines, pp. 95 ff.; Burn, op. cit. p. 153; Wernicke, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
I, 2, col. 2155). By now the material can be supplemented by the Ugarit 
evidence relative to Yam, the sea monster; cf. the story by Pausanias Da- 
mascenus (in C. Miiller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, iv (1851), 467, 
fragm. iii) of how Perseus averts the imminent destruction of a Syrian town 
caused by the river Drakon. The main difficulty is that the myth about 
Perseus’ adventure off Joppa seems not to be attested till the fifth or fourth 
century B.c., while older Greek legends only know him as the hero slaying 
Medusa, a daughter of Ké#é, somewhere in the west. However, to the present 
writer the myth about the vanquishing of the Kétos off the West shore of 
Palestine is but one coining of the traditions behind the Medusa stories, more 
specifically the Philistine version (cf. W. H. Roscher, in Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, 
I, p. 347) which came into existence to meet the challenge of foreign con- 
ditions though resting on native traditions. Though the memory of a 
past in the Creto-Aegean world was never completely blotted out from 
Philistine society (Eissfeldt, in Pauly-Wissowa, xIx, 2 (1938), col. 2399; 
M. A. Meyer, op. cit. passim), a connexion intimate enough to permit the 
exchange of myth with the Urheim seems improbable before the age of Greek 
trade expansion and the consequent direct contact. Cf. the view of many 
authorities on Greek mythology that the Joppa version emanates from 
Oriental circles. 

Of further bearing upon the problem may be the fact that Perseus is a 
pre-Dorian hero autochthonous in Argos—the same region was the home 
of Danaé, Perseus’ mother, and of the Danaoi=the Denyen, one of the Sea 
Peoples, and of a branch of the Pelasgoi=plitym according to some authori- 
ties (Macalister, The Philistines, p. 27; W. F. Albright, in J.P.O.S. 1 (1921). 
Both gentilics can mean “sea peoples” (A. Carnoy, Dictionnaire étymologique 
de la mythologie gréco-romaine (1957)). All this does not restrict the search for 
the Philistines’ primeval home—on the contrary it is widened in that the 
Mycenaean culture of the continent seems to come into focus along with 
Crete and Asia Minor (E. Grant, in J.B.L. tv (1936), 185). It is to be hoped 
that the deciphering of the Minoan Linear B now in progress can throw light 
on the question; cf. V. Cihar, in Archiv Orientdlni, xx (1952), 584 ff. 
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THE PHILISTINE CORPS OF THE SCIMITAR FROM GATH 


text—a scimitar was a badge of honour, a symbol of outstanding 
position, cultic and social as well.t No ordinary wartior was 
equipped with a scimitar in those regions.2 This leads us to 
another point. The existence of a military body called from a 








Scimitars from Byblos and Gezer, seventeenth-fourteenth century B.c. 
(From Bonnet, of. cit. pp. 85 f.) 


scimitar does not imply that it was the weapon of each individual 
watrior. If anything, it was the standard or ensign of the corps, 
and as such not to be found in the hands of the members. From 
Il Sam. v. 21 we learn that the Philistines used to bring their 


1 R.A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, 111 (1912), pl. 75; F. M. Th. 
Bohl, in Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letter- 
kunde, Deel 62, Ser. B, no. 1 (1924), pp. 20f.; P. Montet, Byblos et l’ Egypte 
(1928), pl. 99; C. F. A. Schaeffer in Syria, xvit (1936), pl. 18. 

? Obviously Egypt equipped warriors with scimitars in this period 
(0.I.P. 8, 1 (1930), pls. 37f., 41). But cf. H. Bonnet, Die Waffen der Volker 
des alten Orients (1926), p. 94: “Auch in Agypten ist es [das Krummschwert] 
keineswegs nur Waffe, sondern fast mehr noch Symbol, und zwar Symbol 
der gottgegebenen, unbezwinglichen kriegerischen Macht des Kénigs und 
damit seiner Herrschaft tiber die fremden Lander.” Likewise K. Galling, 
Biblisches Reallexikon (1937), p. 475; W. Wolf, Die Bewaffnung des altagyptischen 
Heeres (1926), pl. 56. 
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“images”? (‘sbyw)! with them into the field, and it does not seems a 
premature assumption that the scimitar was such an image.? The 
religious faith and ritual ceremonies with which it no doubt 
was appointed and venerated we can only conjecture, but as 
to its appearance the present writer wishes to draw attention 
to the Syro-Palestinian scimitar, of which some specimens are 
extant.3 It has the shape of a sickle,+ and was a symbol of king- 
ship in these lands. From the material available in Greek myths 
and representations it is evident that the &pmn did not belong 
to Perseus—being a pre-Dorian hero—before the migration 
of the Sea Peoples.s On the contrary, the turning up of 


1 From the parallel terms—mskh, nsk, n§w’h, ps/—it is clear that an ‘sb was 
not very voluminous, probably portable; it was a piece of artisanship, and 
it carried religious significance. 


2 The Medinet Habu epigraphical material (O.I.P. 8, 1, pls. 32-44; W. F. 


Edgerton-J. A. Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III. The Texts in Medinet 
Habu, 1 (1936), 38-48) does not inform us about their standards in general, 
nor of the scimitar in particular. 3 Cf. p. 333, n. 1. 

4 The similarity is but formal, the agrarian implement being sharpened 
on the concave, but the scimitar on the convex edge. Obviously the Philistines 
had no word for this weapon—though a scimitar, the Greek machaira is of 
quite another type—but relied on its formal similarity with their sickle. The 
process would have been facilitated if West-Semitic prb was (a part of) its 
native appellation, the two words being phonetically close enough to help 
such a naming; unfortunately its Semitic name is unknown.—In French 
archaeological literature the technical term for this weapon is harpé (Schaeffer, 
op. cit.; R. Dussaud, in Syria, vit (1926); A. G. Barrois, Manuel d’archéologie 
biblique, 1 (1939), 383f.). 

5 In older Greek myth and art Perseus made use of a sword when slaying 
the Gorgon, so far as we are informed. The scimitar is not recorded till the 
fifth or fourth century B.c. (coincidently with the turning-up of the Joppa 
version), but from then on spread as the weapon of the hero. However, 
artists were not in agreement as to its appearance. First it was an ordinary 
sickle as intimated by the word proper; but later, preference was given to a 
hooked instrument, sometimes interpreted as a wine-grower’s knife or, when 
hafted on a longer handle, something like a fire-hook or a bill-hook (the harpa 
of Josephus, Ant. xiv, xv, 5) or an elephant goad (the harpa of Aelian, De 
Natura Animalium, x11, 22), and there the matter rested (cf. a Joppa coin, 
third century B.c., in L. N. Svoronos, Numismatique des Ptolémées, 11 (1904), 
122, III (1904), pl. xxiii, nos. 19-20). This new interpretation may be due to 
the rationalizing trend of Greek mythological interpretation of this epoch, 
which questioned the efficiency of a sickle in the slaying and decapitation of 
a monster; besides, the wine-grower’s knife, etc., was an established symbol 
of certain fertility deities of Graeco-Roman religion and so would easily 
present itself. That the arpa is unmentioned in the written accounts of the 
Joppa incident is probably a matter of chance—in pictorial representation 
of this myth it is found (Kuhnett, op. cit. col. 2053). 
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THE PHILISTINE CORPS OF THE SCIMITAR FROM GATH 


brph* in the newly conquered territories of the Philistines 
centuries before its first appearance in Greek art and myth favours 
the assumption of its being a product of the new environment, 
and as an innovation it is likely to have been the royal symbol of 
the vanquished city-states, adopted by the invaders and put into 
the hands of their hero in the required reshaping of their 
mythical inheritance.? 

To sum up, the Philistine y/ydy hrph was a body of warriors 
dedicated to a deity whose symbol was the royal Syro-Palestinian 
scimitar. There are traces which cannot be ignored that this 
godhead was Perseus. In this case we catch an initial glimpse of 
Philistine myth and faith prior to the Semitization, and of its 
encounter with that of the conquered Canaanites whose sacred 
emblem became the agent of the Greek hero or, according to the 
principle of pars pro toto, the substitute for the eponym or god 
himself. 


1 Most likely the pronunciation was harpah or harpéh both in Philistia and 
Judaea. 

2Ts it a far-fetched inference that the symbol of sacral kingship in 
Canaanite society was not shouldered by the Philistine seren, the apparent 
successor of the city king, but by the god himself, at any rate in early 
Philistine society, and to see in this a difference between the Philistine-pre- 
Classical Greek conception of kingship and the Semitic-Canaanite one? 
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THE PESSIMISM OF ECCLESIASTES 
By C. C. Forman, Plymouth, Mass. 


The pessimism of Ecclesiastes has been an enigma to students 
of the Bible from the Council of Jamnia in A.D. 90 (when, it is 
said, Ecclesiastes was admitted to the canon on the strength of 
its interpolations!) to the present time. Critical scholarship has 
been concerned to find the source of Koheleth’s pessimism. The 
issue resolves itself into two questions: is the pessimism due to 
Greek influence sullying the clear waters of Jewish orthodoxy, 
or is the author of Ecclesiastes a true son of the oriental spirit 
and mentality? 

By way of introduction to the subject of this article it may be 
stated that the conclusion arrived at after extensive research in 
the wisdom literature is that there is nothing in Ecclesiastes 
demanding a frame of reference beyond the bounds of Semitic 
thought.! Careful examination of the wisdom writings of both 
Egypt and Mesopotamia has revealed ample materials com- 
parable to the pessimistic utterances of the Preacher. We have 
also found that the Preacher naturally assumes a place in the 
evolution of Hebrew wisdom and that his pessimism springs 
from Semitic soil. Koheleth, indeed, is a son of the Orient and, 
in a special way, a true son of the Hebrews. 


I 


The prevailing opinion among scholars of the Old Testament has 
been that the pessimism of the book of Ecclesiastes must be 
attributed to Greek influence, a point of view first advanced by 
Zirkel in 1792.2 Zirkel based his conclusion on the discovery of 
alleged Grecisms in the /anguage of Ecclesiastes, a view embraced 
by several critics in the nineteenth century.3 The other line of 

1 This paper was originally read before the Old Testament section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in December 1956. It embodies 
some of the conclusions of a doctoral dissertation written under the direction 
of the late R. H. Pfeiffer, Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other Semitic 
Languages, which is now on deposit in the archives of Harvard University. 
The dissertation was entitled Echoes of Ancient Pessimistic Thought in Ecclesiastes. 

2 Untersuchungen tiber dem Prediger (1792). 

3 Representative of this point of view are the commentaries of the fol- 
lowing: F. Hitzig, Der Prediger Salomos erklért (1847); P. Kleinert, Der 
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THE PESSIMISM OF ECCLESIASTES 


influence defended by many critics is that the ¢hought of our book 
shows traces of Greek contact. 

The argument for Greek linguistic influence has, for the most 
part, been abandoned as an increased knowledge of the character 
of late Hebrew is gained. One of the strongest cases for Greek 
influence was the expression wawn nnn, which is said to occur 
twenty-eight times in Ecclesiastes. The phrase was paralleled with 
the Greek expression Ug’ ii and appeared to be a legitimate 
identification until the same phrase was discovered in two 
Phoenician inscriptions of the third century B.c., thus providing 
the missing Semitic parallel to the Hebrew phrase. To be sure 
it was occasionally still argued that the Phoenician evidence was, 
in effect, only further argument for the Greek, since Phoenician 
could have been indebted to the Greek at this point as at many 
others. More recently, however, the phrase “‘under the sun”’ has 
been found in Elamite inscriptions, giving conclusive evidence 
that the expression need not have been derived from Greek, and, 
indeed, quite likely was not.! Already in 1894 Paul Haupt ob- 
served that “the alleged Grecisms...are imaginary”.2 Recent 
scholarship bears him out in this judgement. 

The claim that Koheleth was influenced by the Greek philo- 
sophical schools and the gnomists has been defended most ex- 
tensively in the studies of H. Ranston3 with noticeable effect on 
subsequent investigations of Koheleth. Unfortunately he begins 
with an unwarranted premise: namely that Koheleth knew Greek. 
Space does not permit an examination of Ranston’s thesis, but 
serious charges must be brought against those parts of his work 
built upon this assumption. From the most tentative parallels— 
and these extremely few in number—and from similarities of the 
most general kind and dealing with universal themes, he has 
Prediger Solomo (1864); H. Graetz, Kobeleth (1871); T. Tyler, Ecclesiastes— 
A Contribution to its Interpretation (1874); E. H. Plumptre, Ecclesiastes (1881); 
O. Pfleiderer, Die Philosophie des Heraclit von Ephesus, nebst Koheleth und besonders 
im Buch der Weisheit (1886); P. Haupt, Koheleth, oder Weltschmerz in der Bibel 
(1905); also his Book of Ecclesiastes (1905); G. Wildeboer, Origin of the Old 
Testament Canon (1898); L. Levy, Das Buch Kobeleth (1912). 

1 Cf. J. Friedrich, Orientalia, xvitt (1949), 28. I am indebted to Professor 
Cyrus H. Gordon of Brandeis University for calling this point to my atten- 
tion. Cf. also his article “North Israelitic Influence « on Postexilic Hebrew”, 
Israel Exploration J. Vv (1955), 85-8. 

2 Paul Haupt, “The Book of Ecclesiastes”, Oriental Stud. (1894), p. 251. 

3 Cf. H. Ranston, Ecclesiastes and the Early Greek Wisdom Literature (1925); 


“Ecclesiastes and Theognis”, American J. Semitic Languages, xxx1v (1918), 
99-122; The Old Testament Wisdom Books (1930). 
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advanced conclusions that are, to say the least, untenable. This 
is evident from the following statement, which asserts Greek 
influence as a fact rather than a suggestion. “In truth,” Ranston 
says, “the only religion left to Koheleth was but a mere shadow 
of the ancestral faith of his childhood; in both heart and head he 
is less a Jew than a Greek of the early gnomic type.”’! 


Il 


In considering the points of similarity between any two peoples 
one must not overlook the essential differences which are some- 
times overshadowed by superficial likenesses. This is brilliantly 
illustrated in a penetrating lecture by S. H. Butcher entitled 
““Greece and Israel” where differences of ideas and mentalities 
ate clearly drawn. Professor Butcher first indicates points of 
comparison. In both peoples we find a spirit of universalism, 
the Greeks achieving it in the field of civilization while the 
Hebrews attained it in religion. Similarly, the Delphic religion 
and the Hebrew prophetic movement asserted moral claims upon 
their adherents, and the Fall of Man occurred in Greek thought 
with Prometheus’ theft of fire just as it did in Genesis with the 
eating of the fruit of the tree of Knowledge. For both peoples 
the Fall marked the end of the Golden Age. 

But in spite of these similarities of thought there are profound 
differences between the Hebrew and the Greek. There is a basic 
difference in the concept of man which may be seen in the fact 
that while Prometheus is assured of immortality Job is not, nor 
does Koheleth accept that doctrine which makes its appearance 
only in the latest pages of the Old Testament. Another important 
point is that while Prometheus struggles against God, Job makes 
of his divine adversary an arbiter. While the Greeks had a some- 
what exalted notion of man the common Old Testament view 
was that he was a creature helpless apart from God. Finally, the 
concept of God is completely at variance in the two nations. The 
Greek was in attitude and deed intimately associated with his 
God; the Hebrew God became more and more transcendent. 
The God of the Hebrews revealed himself in history while, 
for the Greeks, with the exception of Herodotus, history had 
no meaning at all But lest we be tempted to see Koheleth 
more essentially Greek than Hebrew in his interpretation of 


1 Old Testament Wisdom Books, p. 286. 
2 §. H. Butcher, Harvard Lectures on the Originality of Greece (1911), pp. 1-43- 
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THE PESSIMISM OF ECC.LESIASTES 


history we must remember that he never denies meaning to 
history, but only maintains that its meaning escaped human 
understanding. 


IIl 


The evidence confirms the growing view of the scholarship of 
the last fifty years that there existed a community of thought in 
the ancient Near East in which Israel, like her neighbours, shared. 
The details of the mode of dissemination of these ideas are known 
only in the most general way, but cultural isolation for any nation 
in the Near East was well nigh impossible and, exclusiveness 
notwithstanding, this applied to the Hebrews as much as to any 
other people, as their entire religious and political history illus- 
trates. Koheleth, like other Hebrew writers, drew upon this 
common stock of ideas.! 

It is, then, not surprising to find upon examination that the 
pessimism of Ecclesiastes shows characteristics common to the 
pessimism of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and the Ahikar collection. 
How much, and specifically which sayings, of Koheleth can be 
attributed to actual borrowings from any one of the Oriental 
sapiential writings it is extremely difficult to ascertain. Further- 
more, there is certainly much truth in the pan-oriental theory which 
presupposes the gradual accumulation of a considerable body 
of material circulated in large measure in an oral form, thus 
making the identification of a precise quotation next to im- 
possible. 

Nevertheless, parallel ideas and similarities of expression found 
in related cultures render wholly unnecessary the need to look to 
another and antagonistic culture for evidence of the same sort in an 
attempt to prove influence. That Greek literature or philosophy 
is the source of Koheleth’s striking departures from traditional 
thought is an amwarranted argument. Koheleth is much more at 
home in Israelite thought than has been generally supposed. He 
is first of all a Hebrew—though not orthodox—and he shares the 
same frame of reference and point of departure as his com- 
patriots and co-religionists. His unorthodox conclusions do not 
take him out of an essentially Hebrew context; they merely em- 
phasize a /ess apparent aspect of the thought of the Old Testament. 

In another place we have attempted to show close patterns of 


1 Cf. Hugo Gressmann, Israels Spruchweisheit in Zusammenhang der Welt- 
Literatur (1925). 
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thought and expression between the pessimistic passages in Eccle- 
siastes and the wisdom literature of the Egyptians, Akkadians, 
and Hebrews.! Some of these comparisons are more striking 
than others, but in every case they support the thesis that 
Koheleth was a true son of the Near East and, most particularly, 
of Israel. The larger number of parallel passages show only the 
similarity of ideas that exist between the Preacher and his pre- 
decessors in the sapiential tradition. But the occasional similarity 
of expression cannot but cause us to wonder what, if any, of 
the literature of his neighbours he had come to know at first 
hand. Baumgartner, Galling, and Humbert agree in arguing for 
an Egyptian influence greater than any other in Ecclesiastes.? 
While we cannot agree that there is any serious evidence for 
claiming Alexandria as the place of origin as both Humbert and 
Galling suggest, we must agree that the evidence for Egyptian 
influence in Koheleth is incontrovertible. | 

While the materials are not as abundant for comparing Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian literature of the hokmah variety as they ate 
for the Egyptian there is, nevertheless, sufficient material to show 
that Koheleth had some acquaintance with it. In some form he 
must have known Gilgamesh or, at least, been acquainted with 
some of the sdeas that had their origin in the epic and which 
became the common property of Near Eastern speculation. 
Likewise, the teachings regarding the nature of man and the 
telationship of men and the gods in the Akkadian proverbial 
literature show themselves to be in close harmony with Koheleth. 

The speculative cuneiform writings (e.g. the Babylonian Job, 
the Pessimistic Dialogue Between Master and Servant, and A Dialogue 
about Human Misery often called the Babylonian Koheleth) deal with 
the same problem of human goals, the meaning of life, and the 
fact of death. One cannot read far in this group of writings 
without being struck by the compatibility of mood and conclusion 
between them and the Hebrew Ecclesiastes. In one way of 
another they are all of a kind, possessing a profound unity of 
thought. While the evidence of the relationship between Koheleth 
and the Akkadian sages is wanting as regards the details of the 
acquaintance of the former with the latter, it is, nevertheless, 
obvious that some degree of familiarity is certain. 


1 Cf. chs. Iv, v, vi of dissertation mentioned above, p. 336, n. 1. 

2 Cf. Walter Baumgartner, Israelitische und Altorientalische Weisheit (1933); 
Kurt Galling and Max Haller, Die Fanf Megilloth (1940); Paul Humbert, 
Recherches sur les Sources Exgyptiennes de la Littérature Sapientiale d’Israél (1925): 
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THE PESSIMISM OF ECCLESIASTES 


IV 


But the great single source of Koheleth’s pessimism is to be 
found in the Hebraic tradition of thought and speculation. It is 
within this Israelitic framework that Koheleth thought and tre- 
thought the assertions of religion, and from that tradition he 
accepted or rejected given propositions as the evidence he 
gathered confirmed or denied those claims. To the S document of 
Genesis Koheleth was attracted and heavily indebted. This is 
especially true in the Preacher’s concept of God where, as in 
Genesis, God is both omnipotent and hostile. In both books 
God creates man of dust and to limit the power of man he imposes 
upon him toil—only in Genesis it is physical while in Ecclesiastes 
it is intellectual toil !—and finally death is the sentence decreed for 
all creatures. 

Man is overpowered by the hunger for knowledge in Genesis; 
in Ecclesiastes the same restless, searching spirit is manifest. But 
in the latter there is no comfort derived from the fruits of know- 
ledge, for what knowledge does come to man only further reveals 
his creaturely limitations and the insignificance of his place in the 
universe. Pedersen has aptly observed that “the misfortune of 
Ecclesiastes is that the horizons under which he lived as an 
Israelite were shattered. He discovered that nature does not 
exist in a special way for man.”’! 

The influence of the book of Proverbs on Koheleth is not 
great except in a negative manner. Proverbs is permeated with 
a scheme of life that over-simplifies the issues at stake. Thus 
Koheleth seized upon one or another of the assertions of 
Proverbs to disclaim it merely by putting over against it the 
evidence of life as the latter is seen and experienced.? 

The book of Job represents another significant influence on 
Ecclesiastes ; for Job raised the questions that were to expose the 
implications of Hebrew transcendence. Did God really care for 
tighteousness? If he did, then was he helpless to reward it? 
Job concluded that God was indeed omnipotent—but was he 


' Johannes Pedersen, Scepticisme Israélite (1931), p. 29. 

2 The same negative evidence was the result in examining the Wisdom 
Psalms and even more so in Ben Sira. In the case of the latter I am aware 
that the majority of students would place Ben Sira after Koheleth. I do not, 
however, believe that the question is finally settled nor can it be until more 
evidence is available. In any case Ecc. and Ecclus. are very close and Ecclus. 
was studied merely as a possible source of Ecc. 
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good as men understand goodness? In a sense Koheleth begins 
where Job leaves off, for he accepts the omnipotence of God and 
discards any claim of divine goodness. God is unfriendly and he 
is withdrawn. As Pfeiffer has said: “‘God’s hostility to men is 
even more pronounced [in Ecc.] than in the myths of Genesis 
2-3 and 11, and in the Book of Job....”! In both Job and 
Koheleth (as indeed in S, although it is not stressed there except 
in the story of creation) God is the first cause, and the doctrine 
of causality must inevitably lead to determinism and thus to 
pessimism. Ecclesiastes provides all the illustration we need of 
the implications of the Hebrew conception of omnipotence when 
restraints of morality or justice or mercy are removed. Again, 
both Job and Koheleth deal with the quest for wisdom and both 
conclude that wisdom is inaccessible to human minds. 

In addition to the influence on Ecclesiastes of the specific 
books we have mentioned, a further word must be said on the 
effect of the doctrine of retribution. Koheleth rejected this 
teaching, deep-seated as it was in the religious thinking of Israel, 
because it was contradicted in human experience, thus denying 
divine justice which was, inevitably, a corollary to the theory of 
reward and punishment. But Koheleth rejected this doctrine on 
other grounds too. The promises of orthodoxy, even if they 
should prove to be true, as in individual instances they did, were 
not satisfactory. Wealth was vanity and, ultimately, life—even 
long life—was vanity, for there was no alternative to the inevit- 
ability of death. Thus, the tenets of orthodoxy even when taken 
at face value were rendered meaningless by a careful evaluation 
of the rewards that were guaranteed the righteous, for they were 
empty rewards of the substance of wind. 

The only adequate explanation of the origin of the pessimism 
of Ecclesiastes must be found within the Hebraic tradition. 
Breasted’s account of the cause of scepticism in Egyptian letters 
of the Feudal Age applies extremely well to the scepticism which 
grew up in Israel and came to full flower in the teaching of 
Koheleth. He wrote: 


Scepticism means a long experience with inherited beliefs, much 
rumination on what has heretofore received unthinking acquiescence, 
a conscious recognition of personal power to believe or disbelieve, and 
thus a distinct step forward in the development of self-consciousness 
and personal initiative. It is only a people of ripe civilization who 


1 “The Peculiar Skepticism of Ecclesiastes”, J.B.L. i111 (1934), 102f. 
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THE PESSIMISM OF ECCLESIASTES 


develop scepticism. It is never foun under primitive conditions. It 
was 4 momentous thousand years of intellectual progress, therefore, of 
which these sceptics of the Feudal Age represented the culmination.' 


Pedersen says the same thing when he observes that “pessimism 
and scepticism belong to the advanced periods in the life of a 
people”.2 New influences do not produce pessimism, but the 
denial of old tenets of life and faith most assuredly do result in 
pessimism unless with the denial there is a positive affirmation 
from which a reconstruction may be made. Suddenly there were 
for Koheleth no goals for life, no purposes that counted signi- 
ficantly. In this negation: we have the starting-point for under- 
standing the thought of the Preacher. This is the source of the 
pessimism of Ecclesiastes. 


1 J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt (1912), 
p. 181. 
2 Pedersen, op. cit. p. 15. 
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THE QUESTION OF IMMORTALITY 
IN THE QUMRAN “HODAYOT” 


By Rosert B. Laurin, Glendora, California 


There is a recurring theme in the Qumran Hodayot which some 
scholars have interpreted as being a reference to immortal, 
heavenly existence for the righteous. This concerns the promise 
of an association with the angels. 


I thank Thee, O Lord, 

For Thou hast redeemed my soul from the pit,! 

And from Sheol Abaddon? Thou hast brought me up 
to an everlasting height,3 

And I walk in complete security ;+ 


1 Cf. Job xxxiii. 28; Ps. xvi. 10, 11; xxx. 4; Cili. 4; Isa. xxxviii. 17; Hos. 
xiii. 14; 1QH 5: 6. 

2 Or is this “Sheol of Abaddon”’, with “ Abaddon” the name of the chief 
angel of Sheol? Cf. Rev. ix. 11. 

3 J. van der Ploeg, “rum ‘olam”, V.T. 111 (1953), 191, 192, offers the 
alternative translation (suggested to him by H. Yalon) “‘le monde d’en haut”. 
T. H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures in English Translation (1956), p. 138, 
renders, “the crest of the world”. The expression rwm ‘w/m does not occur 
in the Old Testament, though the term “everlasting hills” is found in Gen. 
xlix. 26; Deut. xxxiii. 15; Hab. iii. 5; also in 4QpPs. 37, 2:11 (cf. J. M. 
Allegro, “A Newly-Discovered Fragment of a Commentary on Psalm 
XXXVII from Qumran”, P.E.Q. (1954), p. 72) the promise is that the 
righteous “will inherit the mount of the height of Israel”’, i.e. Zion (cf. Ezek. 
XVii. 22, 23; XX. 40; Jer. xxxi. 12). 

4 w’thlkh bmyswr l’yn bkr, literally, “and I walk to and fro on a level place 
which is unsearchable”. The meaning of the phrase is not too clear. M. Wal- 
lenstein, Hymns from the Judean Scrolls (1950), p. 15 reads, “and I shall walk in 
the unsought level places”. F. M. Cross, Jr., “The Newly Discovered Scrolls 
in the Hebrew University Museum in Jerusalem”, B.A. x11 (1949), 44, 45, 
translates the latter part “an unsearchable plain”, interpreting it as “in 
complete freedom”. T. H. Gaster, /oc. cit., reads, “uplands unbounded”. 
J. van der Ploeg, “L’immortalité de ’homme d’aprés les textes de la Met 
Morte”, V’.T. 11 (1952), 171, renders, “‘et je me proméne dans une plaine 
immense”, seeing in this phrase the description “d’une sorte de champs 
Elysées” (p. 174; cf. also A. Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls (1952), 
p- 72). In this context /’yn bkr, “unsearchable”’, is describing a place whose 
boundaries are impossible to be determined by the author, or in other words, 
where there is complete freedom of movement. Cf. Ps. xl. 3, “He drew me 
up from the desolate pit, out of the miry bog, and set my feet upon a 
rock, making my steps secure” (also xviii. 20; xxxi. 9; Isa. xxvi. 7; 1QH 
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IMMORTALITY IN THE QUMRAN “HODAYOT” 


And I know that there is hope! for him whom Thou hast formed 
from the dust for an eternal assembly, 
For a perverse spirit Thou hast cleansed from a great 
transgression, 
So that he might take his stand in a rank with the host 
of holy ones, 
And that he might enter into community with the congregation 
of the sons of heaven.3 
' And Thou hast allotted to man an everlasting portion with the 
spirits of knowledge,‘ 
In order to praise Thy name in a community of s[on]g,5 
And that he might relate Thy wonders before all Thy works. 
(3: 19-23) 
With this passage in mind M. Black suggests that “there can 
be no doubt however, as contrasted with Sadducean doctrine, 
the Zadokites did believe in a doctrine of immortal or eternal 
life”.6 He understands by this that “immortal” included both 
body and soul. A. Dupont-Sommer, on the other hand, claims 
that the passage teaches the immortality of the soul alone.7 He 
translates, “and from Sheol-Abaddon Thou hast brought me up 
again to the top of the world. Then I wandered on an endless 
plain; and I knew that there was hope for him whom Thou hast 
formed from the dust (and destined) for the eternal Assembly.” 
The phrase “top of the world” he sees reflected in the Essene 
belief that “‘the soul, once detached from the ties of the flesh... 
takes its joyful flight towards the heights” (cf. Josephus, Wars, 
ll, viii, 11). The “endless plain” he refers to the heavenly 


2:29). Perhaps the phrase should be translated “eternal security”; cf. 
1QS 11: 11-13, “If I totter God’s dependable mercy is my salvation for- 
ever... even from the pit He will draw out my soul and will direct my steps 
in the way”. 

1 mkwh. M. Wallenstein, op. cit. p. 16, note 6, reads “above”, from kwh, 
“gather, collect”; cf. also his note in “Some Lexical Material in the Judean 
Scrolls”, V.T. tv (1954), p. 214. However, in 1QH the word appears to be 
equivalent to tkwh; cf. 9:14 where mkwh is in parallel with swh/h; also cf. 
I Chron. xxix. 15; Ezra x. 2; Jer. xiv. 8; xvii. 13. 

2 For “holy ones” as a reference to angels, cf. Job v. 1; xv. 15; Zech. 
xiv. 5; Ps. Ixxxix. 6, 8; Ben Sira xlii. 17; I Enoch ix. 3; Test. Levi iii. 3; 
Ps. Sol. xvii. 49. 

3 For “sons of heaven” or “sons of God” as designations of angels, cf. 
I Enoch vi. 2; xiii. 8; xiv. 3; Job i. 6. 

4 Cf. 1QS 4:22. 5 Reading r[z]d; cf. 1QH 11:14. 

6 M. Black, “Theological Conceptions in the Dead Sea Scrolls”, Svensk 
Exegetisk Arsbok, xv1tI-x1x (1953-4), 82. 

7 A. Dupont-Sommer, op. cit. p. 72. 
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Elysian fields of Pythagorean and Essene belief (cf. Josephus, 
loc. cit.).} 

It seems, however, that personal immortality was not the 
expectation of the Qumran sect. The author of the Hodayot is not 
here referring to the future, to a bodiless existence in heaven or 
to any form of immortality. He is thanking God for delivering 
him from some present difficulty, from a time of suffering, and 
for protecting him from his enemies and making his way secure. 
Notice the phrases more closely. 

(1) “Thou hast redeemed my soul from the pit, and from 
Sheol Abaddon Thou hast brought me up...” is exactly what 
the writer of 1QH 5: 6-11 says, “Thou hast rescued my life from 
the pit... Thou hast sheltered me from the sons of man”. Death 
would have meant going to the pit or Sheol, but God delivered 
him from that fate. This mode of expression is paralleled by Ps. 
xvi. 9-11, “‘My heart is glad, and my soul rejoices, my body also 
dwells secure, for Thou dost not give me up to Sheol, or let Thy 
godly one see the pit. Thou dost show me the path of life”. 
Neither the Psalmist nor the author of 1QH meant anything 
“eschatological” by what he said, as van der Ploeg believes. 
It is simply an expression of praise to God for his protecting care 
amid the heavy persecutions that we know were heaped upon 
the sect. 

(2) The phrase “everlasting height” is not a reference to 
heaven, to “le monde d’en haut”, but rather connotes the 
security enjoyed by the author. This is patent not only from the 
Old Testament use of “height” to describe security or safety 
from danger,? but also especially from the use of the same phrase 
in 1QSb 5: 23, where regarding the “prince of the congregation” 
it is said, “‘May the Lord lift you up to an everlasting height (rwm 
“‘wlm), and as a strong tower on a high wall”’. There is obviously 
no “‘heavenly” reference here. 

(3) The words bmwyswr Pyn bkr are not to be understood in the 
literal sense of Dupont-Sommer’s “endless plain”, but rather in 

1 J. van der Ploeg, V.T. 1 (1952), 171-5, also sees in the psalm a belief 
in the immortality of the soul, suggesting that the sect found this interpreta- 
tion in Ps. xvi. 9-11; xli. 16 (sic!); Ixxiil. 23-8. 

2 Cf. Isa. xxxiii. 14-16, ““The sinners in Zion are afraid, trembling has 
seized the godless. Who among us can dwell with the devouring fire? Who 
among us can dwell with everlasting burnings? He who walks righteously 
and speaks uprightly...he will dwell on the heights; his place of defence 


will be the fortresses of rocks; his bread will be given him, his water will 
be sure” (R.S.V.). 
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IMMORTALITY IN THE QUMRAN “HODAYOT” 


view of the parallel “everlasting height” they stress what F. M. 
Cross has interpreted as “complete freedom” (cf. p. 344, n. 4), 
or as I have translated “complete security”. To walk on a “level 
place” is to have security. As the Psalmist wrote (xxvii. 11), 
“lead me on a level path (l’r) myswr) because of my enemies”. 
When this “level place” has no boundaries, is “unsearchable”’, 
a person is then walking in “‘complete security”. 

(4) Reference is especially made by those who see a hope of 
immortality in this psalm to the fact that the author claims that 
the righteous will “take his stand in a rank with the host of holy 
ones”, and will “enter into community with the congregation 
of the sons of heaven”. It is granted that the language here is 
rather bold, and seems to posit a heavenly existence. However, 
it must be remembered that this is a psalm, and, as with the Old 
Testament Psalter, the language cannot always be pressed. 
I suggest that the author is promising equality with the angels 
in respect to knowledge and access to God, but strictly on the 
earthly sphere. Notice a significant passage from another section 
of the Hodayot. 


I am comforted concerning the tumult of the people, 

And concerning the uproar of ki[ng]doms, 

In their gathering [together]. 

I kn[ow] that Thou shalt raise up for a little while 

A reviving! among Thy people, 

And a remnant among Thy possession. 

And Thou shalt refine them, 

Cleansing (them) from guilt. 

For all their works are in Thy truth, 

And in Thy steadfast-love Thou wilt judge them, 

In wealth of mercy and abundance of forgiveness; 

And Thou wilt guide them according to Thy words, 

And according to the uprightness of Thy truth, 

To establish them in Thy counsel for Thy glory. 

And for Thy sake Thou hast made [them] po[ssess] direction,? 

And [Thou hast instruct]ed3 the men of Thy council in the 
midst of the sons of man 

To recount to the generations of eternity Thy wonderful deeds, 


' mbwh, “that which is alive”’, is clearly parallel to £’ryt, and appears to 
refer then to the remnant of revived people. Cf. Ezra ix. 8 where mbwh is in 
parallel with p/¢h, a synonym for s’ryt. Perhaps it should be read as “com- 
munity” or “band”, as with byh in II Sam. xxiii. 13. 

2 “Sy[tm] [[nb\/ twrh. 
3 w[bsk\l[ th}. 
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And regarding [Thy] mighty works [to rel]ate without ceasing,! 
That all nations may know Thy truth, 
And all peoples Thy glory, 
For Thou hast brought [Thy truth and Thy gllory2 
To all the men of Thy council, 
And among the lot3 (who are) associated with the angels of 
the presence,* 
And there shall be no intermediary’ for Thy [assembly, 
And no] mediator,® 
For [they are the as]sem[bly of Thy cou]ns[el].7 
And they shall speak® according to the word of Thy glory, 
And they shall be Thy princes with the lo[t of the angels],9 
Sprouting as a blos[som of the field] for ever!® and ever, 
(And) causing a shoot to grow the foliage!! of an eternal 
planting, !2 
1 Cf. M. Wallenstein, “A Striking Hymn from the Dead Sea Scrolls”, 
Bull. John Rylands Library, xxxvitt (1955), p. 258, n. 4, for discussion of /’yn 


hsbt. 2 bby’wth (mtkh wkb\wdkh. 
3 Cf. 1QH 3: 22, “and Thou hast allotted to man an everlasting portion 
with the spirits of knowledge”. 4 Cf. Isa. xliii. 9. 


5 Point as mélis bénayim. The dual of byn is used in I Sam. xvii. 4, 23 with 
reference to the space between two armies (cf. Goliath, ’y£ bbnym). Here I 
take it to mean “‘ between God and the sect”’. mlys carries the idea of “‘inter- 
mediary”’, as in Job xxxiii. 23 (cf. Gen. xlii. 23; Isa. xliii. 27; II Chron. 
xxxii. 31). So in the above context the thought is that the sect will need no 
angelic mediation, as in Job xxxiii, for they will have complete access to God. 
The sect will need no “go-between”’, no “interpreter between two people”. 

6 Jk[blkh n’yn m\syb krwz. For the root krz, “call out, announce, call 
together”, cf. Dan. iii. 4; Est.R. vi. 12; Deut.R. iv. 4. M. Wallenstein, 
op. cit. p. 259, n. 1, rightly shows that myb krwz appears to be a rendering 
of msyb dbr (Ezek. ix. 11) where the reference is to an angel, “the man clothed 
with linen”. He translates the phrase as “reporter”; krwz is used above in 
the sense of “announcement, news” (cf. Lev.R. vi. 2; mSanh. vi. 1). Literally 
the phrase is “reporter of news”’, and appears to refer to an angel, one who 
proclaims God’s will to men. So it is best to read “mediator”, because of 
the parallel with the previous mys bnym. 

7 ky [RAV [‘|st[kb hm, suggested by M. Wallenstein, op. cit. p. 247. 

8 Reading ysybw with Wallenstein, /oc. cit (against Sukenik, ’O¢gar ha- 
Megillot ha-Genuzot (1954), ad loc., ySwbw) as elliptical for_ysybw dbr; cf. Hab. 
ii. 1; Job xiii. 22. 

9 Cf. Josh. v. 14, 15; Dan. x. 13; xii. 1 where angels are called “princes”. 
Here again we see the theme of the equality of the sect with angels. Cf. also 
CD vi. 3-6 where the midrash on Num. xxi. 18 finds the members of the sect 
called “princes”. '° prbh ksy[s hSdh ‘\d ‘wlm, reading prb as an inf. abs. 

11 Plural construct of Aramaic ‘py’; cf. Ps. civ. 12 (‘p’ym; Qere ‘pym). 

12 The reference is clearly to the sect as a “planting”, and not as Wallen- 
stein, op. cit. p. 259 has, “(in) an everlasting planting-place”. Cf. 1QH 8:6; 

1QS 8:5, 6; CDi. 7, 8; Isa. lx. 21. 
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And it will give shade upon all, 
{And its top shall reach] unto the hea[vens], 
[And all]' its roots unto the deep, 
And all the streams of Eden [will irrigate] its bou[ghs],? 
And it shall be a [tree. . .] unsearchable, 
And [its shoots] shall spread continuously over the world, 
And unto Sheol. 
It shall be a source of light, 
An eternal fountain without failing. 
In the flames of its brightness all the so[ns of perversion]3 
shall be burned... 
[And it shall be] a fire burning up all men of guilt unto destruc- 
[tion. 
And they, the yoked of my testimony, were persuaded by... 
...in the service of righteousness. 
, And Thou, O God, hast commanded them to benefit from their 
al [To walk] in the way of [Thy volice.s [ways,4 
And the uncircumcised and unclean and licentious shall not 
pass over it, 


th For they have broken away from the way of Thy heart, 
4 And mischief. ..they long, 

or For a wicked counsellor is in their heart, 

vn. [And they dev]ise® evil plans; 

no They shall wallow in guilt. 

rd, 


” {I w]as as a mariner in a ship, 


all In the raging of the seas. 

in, Their waves and all their breakers roared against me, 

ng (And) a whirlwind.7 

ed [And there was no] place to restore (my) soul, 

in And there was no path for a smooth way upon the face of the 
lly waters, 

ho The deep roared with my groaning, 

of And [I reached]® unto the gates of death; 


But I am as one entering into a fortified city, 
And (as one) taking refuge on a high wall, 


“s Until (the time of) deliverance. 
I will le[an upon] Thy truth, O my God, 

5”, For Thou dost place a foundation upon a rock, 
Iso And a support? according to the line of justice, 
ect ' [aygy‘ rsa] ‘d §[mym wkol]. 

2 | yskw dll y\wtyw, according to M. Wallenstein, op. cit. p. 247. 

3 bnl_y b‘wlb). 4 Cf. Isa. xlviii. 17. 5 bark k{[wlkh lkt\ bh. 
ot ® [whs|bw. 7 Literally, “wind of distortion”; cf. Isa. xix. 14. 8% [’gy‘]. 


9 kpys, translated “rafter” in Hab. ii. 11, is taken here in the sense of its 
root meaning, “‘to bind, secure”’. 
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And a level of tr[uth]. 

[To] be tried stones for a strong stru[cture],! 

So that it may not be shaken.? | 

And all those entering into it shall not totter, 

For no stranger shall enter [into it]; 

Its ga[tes] are protecting gates, 

For no one shall enter. 

And (it has) strong bars, 

For they shall not break down. 

A troop shall not enter in with its weapons of war, 

With the destruction of all... wars of wickedness. 

For then, at the time of judgement, the sword of God shall 
come quickly, 

And all the sons of His tr[ut]h shall awake to [destroy...] 


wickedness... 
And the one causing the overwhelming scourge to pass over 
Shall not enter into the fortification. (6: 7-35) 


The author quite clearly claims that the righteous remnant will 
have direct access to God in an earthly kingdom. The references 
to the restored Israel and to the renewed Jerusalem are unmis- 
takable. But it is significant that these righteous are described 
as those who are “associated with the angels of the presence”. 
No angels will stand between them and God, for they will have 
no need of “intermediary” or “mediator”. Yet all this takes 
place on the earthly sphere. As Zechariah says, “The Lord will 
become king over all the earth; on that day the Lord will be one 
and His name one” (xiv. 9). God will dwell on a renewed earth 
in the midst of a people whom he will “refine”, so that they 
will be “cleansed from guilt”. The sect will be God’s witnesses 
in the new age. It is there that they will become an “eternal 
planting”. Notice the other references to an earthly existence. 
(a) The metaphor of the returned remnant as a tree is familiar from 
such a passage as Hos. xiv. 5-8, “I will be as the dew to Israel. . . his 
roots shall spread out...they shall return and dwell beneath his 
shadow”’.3 (d) “A source of light, an eternal fountain without 
failing” is clearly Isa. lx. 19, 20, ““The sun shall be no more your 
light by day...but the Lord will be your everlasting light, and 
yout God will be your glory”.4 (c) “Sprouting as a blossom” 


1 The whole section reads wmsk/t [mt] [[hy|wt bny bhn lb{nyt}. 

2 tty*x*; Hithpalpel of zw‘; cf. 1QH 7:9. 

3 Cf. Ezek. xvii. 23, 24; Ps. Ixxx. 9-12; Rev. xxi. 22-4. 

4 Cf. Isa. xxiv. 23; Ix. 1-3; Zech. xiv. 7; also 1QHfrag 9:7, “in the 
habitation of Thy glory”. 
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IMMORTALITY IN THE QUMRAN “HODAYOT” 


is seen in Isa. xxvii. 6, “In days to come Jacob shall take root, 
Israel shall blossom and put forth shoots, and fill the whole 
wotld with fruit”. (d) “The uncircumcised and unclean and 
licentious shall not pass over it” points to Is. xxxv. 8, “And a 
highway shall be there, and it shall be called the holy way; the 
unclean shall not pass over it”.! (¢) The references to the “‘line 
of justice”, the “level”, the “tried stones”, and the “over- 
whelming scourge” are all seen in Is. xxviii. (f) “That all 
nations may know Thy truth, and all peoples Thy glory” is 
Ezek. xxxvilii. 7, “the nations shall know that I am the Lord”. 

Thus there is a manifest equality with angels and yet in an 
existence on the earth. The two take place at the same time. So 
we can understand such lines as, 

And those who are pleasing to Thee shall stand before Thee 


forever, | 
And those who walk in the way of Thy heart shall be established 
for eternity. (4:21, 22) 


So that he [the redeemed man] may take his stand before Thee 
with the host of eternity, 
- And (with) the spirits of [knowledge], 
To be renewed with every being,3 
And with those versed in concerted song. (11:13, 14) 
It is not a heavenly existence that is promised here, but rather 
an earthly in which man is cleansed from his guilt, is “renewed”, 
and thereby able to stand before God. The theme is clearly that 
of Ezek. xxxvii. 27, 28, “My dwelling-place shall be with them, 
and I will be their God, and they shall be My people. Then the 
nations will know that I the Lord sanctify Israel, when My 
sanctuary is in the midst of them forever”’.5 God will dwell with 
Israel in the New Jerusalem, and men will have free access to 
Him. W. O. E. Oesterley, in commenting on Isa. ii. 2-4, writes,® 
It is a point to be particularly noted that the ruler during the peaceful 
and happy time to come is Jahwe; this is strictly in accord with what 
was to be expected. ..for in almost every form of the antecedent myth 
the “Heilbringer” who helps his people dwells among them, and is 
of a Divine-human nature. In the passage we are considering the words 
ate no doubt meant to be taken in a metaphorical sense, but the idea 
' Cf. Isa. lii. 1; Rev. xxi. 27. 
2 Cf. 1QS 11:17, “Just as Thou wert pleased that the elect of mankind 
should stand before Thee forever”. 3 Cf. II Bar. xxxii. 1-6. 
4 Cf. T. H. Gaster, op. cit. p. 221, no. 17, n. 3. 
5 Cf. Rev. xxi. 3; Zech. ii. 11; xiv. 9. 
6 W. O. E. Oesterley, The Evolution of the Messianic Idea (1908), p. 199. 
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that lies behind them is that of Jahwe dwelling on His mount and 
receiving all who come to Him, in order to teach them personally. 
It is here that the adaptation of pre-existing myth-material comes out 
so clearly. The people had been for centuries intimately acquainted 
with this floating material, and this prophet, so vastly superior to them 
in spiritual discernment, seeks to articulate a higher teaching. 


It is therefore also with an earthly frame of reference that we 
must read such fragmentary passages as “everlasting rejoicing in 
His established place” (1QHfrag 7:5), and “‘(he shall) stand 
[before Thee]...in the everlasting habitation, to shine (as) a 
perfect light! forever and ever. And darkness [shall pass away]? 
...[ without] end, and times of praise without ce[asing]” (1QH 
18; 28-30). 

The strongest proof for this argument is in a parallel de- 
scription in 1QSb where all the events clearly take place upon 
eatth. In the blessing on the priests in 1QSb 4: 24-8 we read, 


You will be as the angel of the presence in the habitation of holiness 
to glorify the God of host[s, a service forever, and you will be] a 
diligent servant in the royal temple, and sharing the lot with the angels 
of the presence, and communal deliberation with the holy ones forever 
and ever, and for the periods of eternity, for [true are all His wor]ds. 
And He will place you as holiness among His people, and for a [great] 


1 [wr ’wrtwm. The word ’wrtwm is unique to the Scrolls, and occurs in 
only two other places (1QH 4:6, 23), each time with /amedh. Perhaps then 
the phrase above should be considered as a dittography, and read as /’wrtwm. 
Sukenik, Megs/lot Genuzot, 11 (1950), 33, and Dupont-Sommer, op. cit. p. 74, 
n. 3, consider the word as the singular of ’wrym wt(w)mym. So Dupont- 
Sommer renders the phrase as “destiny”’, a parallel to the heimarmené of the 
Greeks. However, “destiny” does not fit the context of the passages in 
1QH, especially the one above. In a later note Dupont-Sommer reads 
l’wrtym, “au point du jour”, suggesting a pseudo-dual formation on the 
analogy of sabérayim, “midday” and ‘arbayim, “evening”? (cf. “Contribution 
a Vexégése du Manuel de Discipline x 1-8”, V.T. 1 (1952), p. 235, 0. 2). 
I suggest that the word was simply coined from ¢m, “completeness” and ’yr, 
“light”, and is not directly related to ’wrym wtmym. So translate 4:6, “and 
as the dawn ready for a complete light (or, as an established dawn, for a 
complete light) Thou hast appeared to me”, and 4:23, “and Thou hast 
appeared to me in Thy strength for a complete light”. I. Sonne, “A Hymn 
against Heretics in the Newly Discovered Scrolls and its Gnostic Back- 
ground”, Hebrew Union College Annual, xxi11, part 1 (1950-1), 289, 293, trans- 
lates 1QH 4:6, “‘as the sure morning Thou hast dawned upon me to be 4 
light to them” (reading /’wrtwm as standing for /’wrwtm, and having the same 
meaning as /’wrm), seeing an expanded paraphrase of Isa. xlii. 6, and thus 
a reference to the Servant. 

2 w[‘br] bwsk; cf. 1QHfrag 2:11, “and there shall be no return of dark- 
ness”’. 
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IMMORTALITY IN THE QUMRAN “HODAYOT” 


lamp [to shine] to the world in knowledge, and to illumine the face of 
many [in the wisdom of life, and He will place you] a consecrated one 
for the Holy of Holies, for [you will be set] apart for Him, and you 
will glorify His name and His holiness.! 


There can be no doubt about the locale of this passage. It is on 
earth, in the restored kingdom, in the New Jerusalem, where the 
priests will be “sharing the lot with the angels of the presence, 
and communal deliberation with the holy ones forever and ever”. 
The references to the “‘royal temple”, “‘a great lamp to shine to 
the world”, “holiness among His people”, and the “Holy of 
Holies”’ are unmistakable. Perhaps there is some relation to Zech. 
xiv. 5, where it is said that at the time of the end “the Lord my 
God will come, and all His holy ones with Him”. When God 
sets up his throne in the New Jerusalem, his angels are seen as 
being here as well. So with the authors of the Hodayot passages 
under discussion. In the restored Zion God would be present 
with his angels. As God’s chosen people the sect would have 
direct access to him. They would then be standing in the com- 
pany of the “‘host'of holy ones”. 

Further evidence for this view is found in Zech. iii. 7. In this 
third vision the high priest Joshua is standing before the “angel 
of the Lord”, and Satan is standing at his right hand in order 
to accuse him (iii. 1). The message that the m/’k yhwh gives to 
Joshua is, “Thus says the Lord of hosts, If you will walk in My 
ways, and keep My charge, then you shall rule My house and 
have charge of My courts, and I will give you walkings among those 
who stand’’. The clear implication is that Joshua, as high priest, 
is to have mediatorial access to Yahweh on an equality with that 
of the angels. The language is quite parallel to that of the Scrolls. 
Joshua was to walk with the angels, yet this did not mean he 
was to have immortal life. Is this not the same hope as is expressed 
by the Qumran sect? As G. A. Cooke writes, “According to 
Old Testament ideas of the blessed future, man is not translated 
to dwell with God, but God comes down to dwell with man, and 
His Presence transforms earth into heaven”’.3 

We also notice from 1QSb that “in the lot of the angels” 


' Reading the /acunae according to D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Dis- 
coveries in the Judaean Desert I. Qumran Cave I (1955), p. 126. 

? Reading “Him” with the LXX, Vulgate and Peshitta, instead of the 
M.T. “you”. 

3G. A. Cooke, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Ezekiel 
(L.C.C., 1936), p. 404. 
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means equality of knowledge as well. In the blessing on “‘the 
wise man” the text reads, 


God shall bless you [from His holy habitation, and] an eternal spring 
He shall open for you from the heavens which shall not dr[y up. ..]. 
And He will favour you with all the bless[ings of the heavens, and He 
will rain upon yo]u with the knowledge of the holy ones (1:3-5).! 


So also we read in 1QS 4:22 that in the kingdom age God will 
“give the upright insight into the knowledge of the Most High, 
and into the wisdom of the sons of heaven, in order to give the 
perfect of way understanding”’.? 

It is true of course that the authors of the Hodayot make use 
of “timeless” vocabulary with reference to human lives. So 
1QH 4:21, 22 says, “those who are pleasing to Thee shall stand 
before Thee forever, and those who walk in the way of Thy heart 
shall be established for eternity”. 1QHfrag 7 speaks of “‘ever- 
lasting rejoicing in His established place”. 1QH 6: 10-12 says, 
“And Thou hast instructed the men of Thy council in the midst 
of the sons of man to recount to the generations of eternity Thy 
wonderful deeds, and regarding Thy mighty works to relate 
without ceasing”. In 1QH 11:24, 25 all God’s works shall have 
“praise of Thy name for the ages of eternity”. The writer of 
1QH 15:16 is sure that God will “open all the distress of his 
soul to everlasting salvation and eternal peace”. A little further 
down in the column (15: 24) he says that the chosen “shall serve 
Thee forever”’. 

But the question at this point is—are we to understand these 
terms literally or figuratively? 3 It would seem that all of these 
expressions must be understood in the hyperbolic sense of 
1QHfrag 4:17, “I will bless Thy name continually”. The writers 
are using poetic licence. This appears certain, for elsewhere we 
ate given more explicit statements. (¢@) 1QH 13:18 looks fot 
“everlasting peace and length of days”. The peace would be 
everlasting, perhaps, but man would have only an extended 
period on earth; nothing more. As Prov. iii. 1, 2 says, “But let 
your heart keep My commandments for length of days and yeats 
of life”. Or Ps. xxiii. 6, “I shall return to the house of the Lord 


1 Reading the lacunae with Barthélemy and Milik, op. cit. p. 120. 

2 Cf. CD 20:4; 1QS 11:6-9; 1QM 17:8 for similar expressions. 

3 Cf. the discussion of ‘w/w in the Scrolls by J. Coppens, “La secte de 
Qumran et son attente eschatologique”, La Nouvelle Clio, v (1953), 5-95 
E. Jenni, “Das Wort ‘olam im Alten Testament”, Z.A.W. txtv (1953); 
247, 248. 
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for length of days”.! (b) 1QH 17:14 sees the “seed” of the 
faithful “‘before Thee all the days”. The familiar Old Testament 
concept is seen of immortality in one’s seed, one’s descendants, 
and not of one’s self. (¢) 1QH 17:15 promises that God will 
“give (the righteous) an inheritance in all the glory of Adam and 
a multitude of days”. The words rwb ymym, “multitude of days”’, 
remind us of the Golden Age of which Isa. lxv. 22 prophesies, 
“like the days of a tree shall the days of My people be, and My 
chosen shall long enjoy the work of their hands”. Not eternal 
life, only long life. So I Enoch x. 17 says, “‘and (the righteous) 
shall live until they beget thousands of children, and all the days 
of their youth and their old age shall they complete in peace”, 
and xxv. 6, “(the elect) shall live a long life on the earth”. 
(7) 1QH 1:18, 19 relates that God has “appointed all their 
offspring unto a number of eternal generations, and unto all 
everlasting years”. It is the immortality of the line, not of the 
individual, that is being taught. (¢) The author of 1QH 9:34 
looks for God to support him “unto old age”. 

We must conclude therefore that the Hodayot does not conceive 
of immortality for the righteous either in the body or in the soul. 
As we would expect they used the timeless expressions of the 
Biblical Psalms, but this is “‘implicit in any real fellowship with 
God”.2 They caught the spirit of the Psalmist when they looked 
for fellowship with God to last “forever”, yet they remained 
bound to the belief that one day they would die, and that would 
be the end of it. There is no immortality, for we do not even 
find the blunt expression of Isaiah that death will be “swallowed 
up”, nor the promise of I Enoch that “their garments will never 
grow old”. Their future life remained tied to the earth, and to 
earth they would one day return. As 1QH 10:3, 4 says, “what 
indeed is man...to dust is his return”. So 1QH 12:24-6 pro- 
claims, “‘and I, one from the dust...a fountain of impurity... 
a dwelling-place of darkness, and returning to dust; a figure of 
clay” (cf. 1QHfrag 4). How strikingly different this is from the 
Essene belief that ‘“‘the soul, once detached from the ties of the 
flesh,. . .takes its joyful flight towards the heights”.3 To the men 
of Qumran there was no hope after death. The grave would be 
man’s final resting-place. 


' Cf. Deut. xxx. 20; Job xii. 12; Ps. xci. 16; xcili. 5. 

2H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament (1946), 
p. 118. 

3 Josephus, Wars, 11, viii. 11. 
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A PROPOSED READING OF THE 
MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE, X, 4 


By IsraEL RENOv, New York 


The difference in reading and interpretation given by scholars to 
the second word of the Manual of Discipline, x, 4, has prompted 
the present study of that problematic word on the basis of 
palaeography, relation to rabbinic and apocryphal literary sources, 
archaeological data, and the degree to which the suggested 
reading involves a resort to emendation or permits the retention 
of the original text as it stands. 

On palaeographic grounds, the suggestion that the word we 
ate considering is composed of the letters n and a, as proposed 
by Brownlee and Burrows,! cannot be maintained, since a com- 
parison of the alleged 5 in this word with other 7-s in the Manual 
of Discipline, or in the proximity of the word itself, clearly rules 
out such an assumption, as Y. Yadin pointed out in a recent 
atticle on the problem. His observation, however, that the word 
should be read oy, since the first letter can be identified as a, 
in view of the fact that this letter sometimes occurs in the scroll 
with its top curved or bent to the right,? can hardly be justified 
on the basis of a careful study of the letter 1 as it appears in the 
vicinity of the word we are considering or, for that matter, with 
few exceptions, elsewhere in the manuscript.3 Structurally 
speaking, the t in our scroll is just a vertical stroke, with no 
flourish, curve or bend at the top to the right or left. 

When I discussed the word in question with my former 
teacher, Professor Harry M. Orlinsky, telling him that I proposed 


1 M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St Mark’s Monastery, 11 (1951), 384 

2 Y. Yadin, “Notes on the Dead Sea Scrolls”, Israel Exploration J. vi, 
no. 3 (1956), 160-1. 

3 See Fig. 1 below; M. Burrows, op. cit. pl. 1, last word line 6; pl. m1, 2nd 
and 3rd words |. 16; pl. 111, 7th word 1. 1; pl. 1v: with the possible exception 
of the 8th word in 1. 10 to which Yadin refers, the following words in pl. Iv 
show the 1 as a simple vertical: 5th word 1. 6, last word 1. 9, 6th word lL. 11, 
16th word I. 13, roth word 1. 18, 4th word 1. 19, 4th word 1. 20, roth word 
1. 20, 8th word 1. 21; pl. v1, 3rd word 1. 8; pl. vir, 15th word 1. 11; pl. vi, 
7th word |. 18; pl. rx, 11th word 1. 14; pl. x, 2nd word 1. 3, 2nd and 3rd words 
1. 4, 11th word 1. 5, 4th and 5th words |. 7, 5th word 1. 22; pl. x1, 7th and 
13th words |. 4, 11th word L. 5. 
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the reading of on, he told me that he had thought previously of 
this reading but that he had given it up because the shape of the 
n did not entirely satisfy him. He then urged me to work up 
the purely structural manner in which the scribe wrote such 
letters as m, n, 1, and t.! Now the first letter of our word is 
composed of two verticals connected at the top by what appears 
to be a horizontal stroke. Since we have ruled out the possibility 
that this letter is a 5 or a 1, the same palaeographic objections 
could be raised against identifying it as a 1. Consequently, the 
only letter, other than the » composed of two verticals and a 
crossing horizontal is the n. 

When we attempt to construct this letter the way the scribe 
most probably did when he wrote the Manual of Discipline, we 
may assume that he worked with a broad-nibbed quill pen which 
permitted him to make thick and thin strokes at will, very much 
like the pen used to make Gothic or Old English letters. These 
structural and mechanical considerations enable us to visualize 
and reconstruct the writing style possibly pursued by the scribe 
of the Manual of Discipline and the other Dead Sea Scrolls. He 
held his wide quill in such a way as to construct a letter with a 
minimum of strokes, as he proceeded across the parchment from 
tight to left. When he had to make the letter n, he probably 
started at the bottom to the right and then moved upward to the 
top, from which point he shifted to a horizontal stroke a short 
distance and then made a vertical movement downward to con- 
struct the remaining left side of the letter n. 

On the other hand, when he had to make a 3, structural 
economy dictated another procedure altogether. The scribe most 
probably began this letter by starting at the upper right and 
moving downwards vertically. At the bottom right, without 
lifting his pen from the parchment, he executed a merged loop 
diagonally upward to the left ending the stroke in a curved hook. 
From there, again, without lifting his pen, he retraced the hooked 
part of the stroke and moved down vertically on the left. 

Structurally, then, the 1 and the n were composed differently. 
Of these two letters, only the n could show structural evidence 
of true verticals connected by a horizontal line on top. It is for 
this reason that the problematic word in the passage from the 
Manual of Discipline, x, 4, is assumed to be composed of the 
letter n in addition to o, thereby giving us the reading oh. 

We now turn to the rabbinic and apocryphal references to 

1 See Fig. 2 below. 
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see what light they might throw on the reading of in relation to 
the rest of our passage, ownp wnp> Siti an avtnnna, “when they 
[namely the luminaries referred to in the preceding lines] renew 
themselves, the heat will be great for the (restoration of the) 
Holy of Holies”’. 

The possibility of reading our problematic word as oh “heat” 
becomes more apparent when we relate our passage to one from 
the Book of Jubilees which speaks of the renewal of the luminaries 
and the sanctuary in Jerusalem “‘for healing and for peace and 
for blessing for all the elect of Israel”.! In other words, the 
renewal of the sun and moon means not only an increase in their 
brilliance and light, but the resultant warmth accompanying their 
greater luminosity, especially in the case of the sun, is related to 
the healing of Israel’s elect and righteous ones; this accords with 
a midrashic source which tells us that, in the world to come, God 
will take the sun out of its sheath, thereby increasing its brilliance 
and heat which will bring healing to the upright and affliction 
to the wicked.? 

How great this increase in the sun’s light and heat will be in 
that Messianic era is described in two rabbinic literary sources,3 
both of which use the Scriptural reference taken from Isa. xxx. 26 
which speaks of the renewal of the moon’s brilliance equal to 
that of the sun, whose light, in turn, would be increased seven- 


1 R. H. Charles, The Book of Jubilees (1902), p. 29. 
2 Yalqut Shimoni, Mal. ili. 19: ; 
DIM PR WX wp? waesund Awa aA mI °D bw . DRO onyAW DIP” 
1712 PNDIN OP TL... ONT VN APN wa AN NW A”apT Rex 9”y4 
3 Sanhedrin 91b: 
Minas ‘797 °D ANNA WWIII M34A ADM (WD «7D Myw) aNd ”M9 NION 34 
ND ONYVIV TP TANT WN AANA NR 297 MR WM OD .9 Aye) aN 
nv? Ay Ps PR Wat Yxvaws1 a”"ny> PRO ewan nw Po Pp"? oonen nyaw 
AYIY TINA IRD OPTS MN PND Pp”) ,Ta¥a nvsyn Tay wy NON maT 


MIVA NN PT ND AAD ON NY Yawacnann AID Ma%A APM~ 8" 

MND M29n NX AMM Taye AYowo-mMwaN nm ID Nant TNS 

pets Oy om ann mann nwa man mpm xa? ny mann 

NON 2A? OPN ODN DT AYA Pl PR ONIN NNDITAT INT Yaw 

9 DWT IND OPTS MMI. IND: API PI AIM API mnM2 IND 

Shemoth R. Md. 15. 21: 

MA MMVI Tn .O59 A wINA RT ND. AWD May nay wT 

maw mo (NYP) and xm nw Oy w D1 (9 MVw) TI I NIT RI 

iw mn .o’y9 wind napa Poy O37 UN PRBV NON MW XI 

Sipe "a1 anP TN? wawA Ty 49 mm x? (TF mye) TNIw OI? pRAYD Thy 

snr TN opon v’n TRA way? ney n”apn mo NON A”apAa wand OR 
NYV3Y PP AANA WN AANA WN m29R NN WM AD .9 Ay) 
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fold. The midrashic source interprets the word “sevenfold” as 
49 times the original brilliance of the sun at Creation. Therefore, 
raising the moon’s luminosity equal to that of the sun constitutes 
one unit of the sun’s brilliance, to be added to the 49 units of 
the increased light of the sun in the messianic period, thereby 
giving us the numeral 50 which becomes highly significant in 
the reading of the entire passage we are considering: oh owtnnna 
rion nnpa i mx awtip wnp> Sim “ When they [namely the sun 
and moon] renew themselves, the heat will be great for (the 
restoration of) the Holy of Holies, and the (resulting) sign of 3 
(50) refers to the opening of His [God’s] metcies.’ 

With such an interpretation in mind, it is not necessary to 
assume, as Yadin does, that the letter 3 is a scribal error and, 
therefore, supetfluous.! Quite the contrary, it is essential and 
consistent with the esoteric and mystic teachings of the Qumran 
Covenanters, who speak of the need for instruction in the hidden 
meaning of the Torah to members of their community or 
brotherhood.? Evidence of the fact that these people knew of 
the sevenfold increase of the Messianic sun is clearly seen in a 
reference to it in a passage from the Book of Hymns.3 This 
being the case, we may assume that the same motif of the seven- 
fold light of the sun is possibly reflected in this passage from the 
Book of Hymns, as well as the one from the Manual of Discipline 
we ate discussing. When this same symbol of the “‘sevenfold” 
sun occurs again in the circular panel of the Beth Alpha mosaic 
in which the sun weats a crown of seven rays,‘ it is possible to 
assume that it reflects the parallel of the sevenfold brilliance of 
the sun in Messianic times. Since previous research has estab- 
lished the Messianic theme of the Beth Alpha mosaic in general 
and of the symbolism of the sun in the circular panel in parti- 
cular,5 the seven-rayed crown with which it is represented can 
teadily be said to reflect the parallel of the sevenfold light of the 
Messianic sun we came upon in the references we discussed above 
from the Book of Hymns, the Manual of Discipline, and the 
Midrashic and Talmudic sources. 

1 Y. Yadin, op. cit. p. 161., 

2 Manual of Discipline, viii, 10-12. 

3 Book of Hymns, vii, 24-5. 4 See Fig. 3 below. 

5 I. Renov, Some Problems of Synagogal Archaeology (Doctor of Hebrew 
Letters Thesis submitted at Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion, 1952), pp. 108-9; I. Renov, “The Relation of Helios and Quadriga 


to the Rest of the Beth Alpha Mosaic”, Ball. Israel Exploration Society (in 
Hebrew), xvit, 3-4 (1954), 201. 
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Mention was made earlier of the fact that the apocryphal work 
called the Book of Jubilees, like the rabbinic sources and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls we are considering, knew of the relation between 
the increased brilliance and heat of the renewed luminaries and 
the restoration of the sanctuary, along with the healing of the 
righteous ones of Israel. The archaeological evidence that frag- 
ments from the Book of Jubilees were found among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls material! serves to reinforce the validity of the pro- 
posed reading of of in the passage from the Manual of Discipline, 
x, 4, as well as strengthen the assumption of a Messianic parallel 
reflected in rabbinic, apocryphal and Dead Sea literary sources, 
as well as in the Beth Alpha mosaic. It is reasonable to assume 
that the authors of the Book of Hymns and the Manual of Dis«i- 
pline, pethaps through contact with the Book of Jubilees, were 
aware of the concept which relates the renewal of the sun and 
moon to the restoration of the sanctuary, and the healing, peace 
and blessing which came to the elect of Israel as a result of the 
renewal of the luminaries. While the Book of Hymns merely 
makes mention of “‘a light sevenfold”, the relation made in the 
Manual of Discipline between the renewal of the sun and moon, 
the restoration of the Holy of Holies and the opening of God’s 
mercies, all of which, in turn, are symbolized by the numerical 
sign of 3, that is 50 or the sum total of the moon’s renewal equal 
to one unit of the sun’s brilliance plus 49 units of the sun’s 
increased light, is a close parallel to the midrashic interpretation 
of Isa. xxx. 26 concerning the light of the Messianic sun which 
will possess sevenfold the brilliance it had at Creation. 

In this way, the rabbinic and apocryphal literary sources, as 
well as the parallel evidence supplied by the Beth Alpha mosaic, 
give substantial support to the assumption that the reading of 
oh involves the necessary retention of the letter 1. Thus our 
reading and interpretation accord well with the palaeographic, 
literary and archaeological factors pertinent to the problem. 


1 Y. Yadin, The War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of Darkness (in 
Hebrew; Jerusalem, 1955), pp. 184 and 264; Report of Abbé Jozef T. Milik, 
“Five MSS of Jubilees have been identified...”, p. 88 in P. Benoit, O.P., 
et al., “Editing the Manuscript Fragments from Qumran”, B.A. xrx (Dec. 
1956) = p. 60 in R.B. Lx11 (1956). 
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Fig. 3. Beth Alpha mosaic. 
(From E. L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha.) 
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SOME GENERAL RESULTS OF THE 
SEPARATION OF GEMARA FROM 
SEBARA IN THE BABYLONIAN 
TALMUD* 


By H. Kiz1n, Jerusalem 


It is customary to look upon the Babylonian Talmud as a com- 
position of two parts, Mishnah and Gemara, the Gemara being 
both a commentary on, and a supplement to, the Mishnah. In 
point of fact, however, a part of each talmudic sagya is itself a 
commentary on the remainder of the sygya. This explanatory 
portion of the sugya, its hasbarah, I term Sebara. For the remainder 
of the sagya, the term Gemara is retained, so that the Talmud is 
regarded as made up of the three parts, Mishnah, Gemara and 
Sebara. 

That many sugyot contain explanatory portions later in date 
than the rest of the sagya is a well-known fact to which both the 
traditional commentators on the Talmud and modern investi- 
gators constantly direct our attention. What is novel is my 
suggestion that this is not merely a common phenomenon, but 
that it is true of every sagya. Every sugya, and not merely a 
proportion of sagyot, contains such an explanatory portion. 
Furthermore, when the Talmud as a whole is analysed into its 
three constituent parts—Mishnah, Gemara and Sebara—almost 
evety one of the problems connected with its literary history can 
be recast into a form amenable to scientific investigation, with 
a reasonable hope of ultimate solution. 


I. THE SEBARA IS IMPLICIT IN THE GEMARA 


In papers published in the Jewish Quarterly Review? I have given 
a number of objective criteria for distinguishing between the 
Gemara and Sebara of a sugya. These papers contain also many 


' Paper presented in the Talmud and Rabbinics section of the Second 
World Congress of Jewish Studies, Jerusalem, August 1957. 

2 “Gemara and Sebara” in vol. xxxvitI (1947), 67-91; “Gemara Quota- 
tions in Sebara” in vol. xxt1r (1953), 341-63; ““Some Methods of Sebara” 
{in the Press). 
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insights into the structure of both the Gemara and the Sebara. 
Here, however, I wish to be concerned with some of the more 
general results of the analysis, and with some of the broader 
problems arising from it. I begin, therefore, with the charac- 
teristic assumption underlying the Sebara that this makes no 
addition of substance to the content of the Gemara, but merely 
makes explicit what is already implicit in the Gemara. This 
means, in effect, that if we know the Gemara only we can work 
out the Sebara ourselves and so obtain the Babylonian Talmud 
as we have it. An example will show how this works out in 
practice. 


The first Mishnah of Baba Bathra begins: 
Tysnxa Ynion nx pna I3Ena ASN Mwy? wow poniwn 


The Talmud contains two alternative expositions of this rule. 
According to the first one, my°n~ mwysb—to partition—means to 
provide a physical barrier between the two adjoining courtyards. 
Since, pace the Mishnah, such a barrier need not be provided 
unless the neighbours agree to provide one—nz°nn myy? 139w— 
it follows that 


20M Mw IND PRI pen 


and there is no need for a person to take steps to make it impos- 
sible for himself to see what is happening in his neighbour’s 
courtyard. If the neighbour wants privacy he must secure it at 
his own expense. The Talmud then examines the extent to which 
its conclusion 


Prin maw Ik? PR rn 


is compatible with other rules of the Mishnah or of baraitot. 
The second exposition of the rule of this first Mishnah of Baba 
Bathra is introduced in our printed editions by the phrase 


35 SON NINN NIV? 


but MSS. have the more usual phrase “xt x>°x. Here it is 
assumed that myn mws>—to partition—means simply to divide. 
If joint-holders of a courtyard agree to dissolve their partnership 
and divide the courtyard into two separate parts, they become 


1 “Tf joint-holders agree to partition a courtyard, they must build a wall 
jointly.” 
J y° . . . . . 

2 “The injury caused by overlooking a neighbour’s courtyard is not 
regarded as an injury” —and one need take no steps to avoid doing so. 

3 “ An alternative version explains the Mishnah as follows:” 
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obliged to erect a physical barrier between the two halves. From 
this it follows that 
Pin May MN pIen 


Why must there be agreement between the joint-holders before 
the courtyard is divided? Because the courtyard of the Mishnah 
is a small one, a 

Tapion Pt 13 PRY In 


In the case of a large courtyard, either of the joint-holders can 
insist on both the division of the courtyard into two parts and 
the erection of a physical barrier across it to prevent overlooking 
PRI pra. 

Now the above two alternative expositions of the Mishnah 
seem to derive from the two possible meanings of myn mwy> 
—(i) to divide; (ii) to erect a physical barrier. In point of fact, 
though, when we analyse the sagya into its Gemara and Sebara, 
we find that the Gemara consists of the following single sentence 


APN PT AI PRY INI wniwe pNP IN °ON 7”R 


and the whole of the sagya is implicit in this one sentence. The 
process of deduction is as follows: 

Since the compilers of the Gemara considered it necessary to 
include R. Yohanan’s explicit statement that the courtyard of the 
Mishnah is a small one, a courtyard which need not be divided 
at all unless both of its joint-holders consent to the division, it 
follows prima facie that it must also be possible to interpret the 
Mishnah on the assumption that the courtyard is a large one. 
For if only one interpretation of the Mishnah were possible, 
there would be no need for a Gemara comment at all. Accordingly 
we must construct two interpretations of the Mishnah: one on 
the assumption that the courtyard referred to is a large one, and 
the other on the assumption that the courtyard of the Mishnah 
is a small one. 

Now in the case of a large courtyard, the rule is that either 
joint-holder can, whenever he pleases, compel the other joint- 
holder to agree to a division of the courtyard. It follows that 
the Mishnah’s phrase o3n3 nnn nwy> Is” cannot mean “agree 
to divide the courtyard” for this can be done without agreement. 
It must therefore mean “agree to erect a physical barrier across 
the courtyard”. The whole of the first exposition of the Talmud 


_' “A courtyard to which the law that a joint-holder can insist on a termina- 
tion of the partnership does not apply” —see Mishnah B. B. 1: 6. 
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now follows as before. In exactly the same way, the assumption 
that the courtyard of the Mishnah is a small one leads to the 
alternative exposition, so that both expositions of the Mishnah 
are fully implicit in the single statement of R. Assi in the name 
of R. Yohanan. 

In the sugya from Baba Bathra just considered the Gemara 
consisted of a single item. But this is not always the case. Often 
the Gemara consists of a succession of items that seem at first 
sight to be disconnected. The penetrating analysis of the Sebara, 
however, displays a connexion between the successive items and 
they are woven together into a single discourse. Occasionally, 
however, the attempt to connect two successive items fails. An 
instructive example of such a failure is the following one. 

The fourth chapter of the Mishnah of Baba Mezia contains the 
following rule: 


yopy 7 ex Yan 12 Tn? SID? nIWD 18°" Jw N21 My 19 INI 
TyNIT3 Wy IXY MN Yon “Phy NA MYpA TIN Naam NT owiND 


The Gemara corresponding to this section of the Mishnah begins: 


2p yor ply Tae NIT PO MTV MITIN WON MIN WN 


Subsequently we find the following: 


MOY NNN oT MY aM HOP 92 NK AIT AY NPN NI NII WE 
2 Sap xD oxind an St mo cox panP cant mp Xn RNY APN 
3 y9pY 


Surely this incident proves, it is argued in the Talmud, that even 
a person already aware of the existence of the imprecation of the 
Mishnah, as R. Hiyya b. Joseph was, must nevertheless submit 
to a formal curse with it—which is Raba’s claim. 

The reply given is: No! For we can be sure that R. Hiyya b. 
Joseph had no intention of undergoing the formality of a curse. 


1 “Tf one has paid for them, but has not yet taken delivery of the produce, 
he may retract; but the Sages have said: Whoever punished the generation 
of the Flood and the generation of the Dispersal will punish the man who 
does not stand by his word.” 

2 “It was stated: Abbaye said that we inform him (of the existence of the 
imprecation of the Mishnah) but Raba said that we curse him formally.” 

3 “Raba said: How do I know the rule? R. Hiyya b. Joseph was given 
money to supply salt. When salt became dear he went and asked R. Yohanan 
who said to him: Give the salt or else be subject to: Whoever punished, 
etc.” 
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The problem he brought to R. Yohanan was quite a different 
one: 


NON) ANP NT ITWII IO NA Hh? cawT A ayy Aor 73 xen "4 
Tanp xia yi TID pny °a9 md 


Now it is not difficult to see that in spite of the words 
MY? NIN NI NII WN 


it was not Raba who suggested that the case of R. Hiyya b. 
Joseph could serve as a source for his opinion that the curse 
should be administered formally. For the suggested derivation 
is far too flimsy and its refutation is far too simple for it to have 
emanated from an academic lawyer of Raba’s eminence. No! 
What has happened here in Baba Mezia is that the dispute 
between Abbaye and Raba was followed in the Gemara—in 
the sense in which the term Gemara is defined above—by the 
case of R. Hiyya b. Joseph. Since the point of law underlying 
R. Hiyya b. Joseph’s case was not stated explicitly, the Sebara 
began by proving first—and the proof was quite simple—that 
the case had no connexion with the dispute of Abbaye and 
Raba which precedes it. Only then did the Sebara go on to 
suggest an independent explanation of its own. 

There is much more of interest in both the sugyot just quoted, 
but consideration of detail would be out of place here. What 
should be evident by now, however, is that those features which 
we are accustomed to regard as most typical of the Babylonian 
Talmud are really features of its Sebara. This is especially true 
of the discursive and anonymous dialogue which gives each sagya 
the character of a connected discourse. 

Stripped of its Sebara, the Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud 
shows a striking resemblance to the Gemara of the Palestinian 
Talmud. Indeed, the chief structural difference between the two 
Talmudim stems from the fact that in the Palestinian Talmud 
Sebara is either non-existent or else very rudimentary, whereas 
in the Babylonian Talmud Sebara is highly developed and the 
most prominent feature. Which brings me to the second of the 
questions I want to touch upon in the course of this paper. 


1 “R, Hiyya b. Joseph had been given part payment. He thought this 
entitled the purchaser to part only, but R. Yohanan told him it acquired 
title to the whole amount contracted for.” 
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II. WAS THE PALESTINIAN TALMUD KNOWN TO THE 
EDITORS OF THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD? 


I cannot pretend that I have a solution of this problem to offer. 
All I propose to do is to illustrate the form assumed by the 
problem in the light of the analysis of the Babylonian Talmud 
into Gemara and Sebara. As before, I begin with an example. 

According to the Mishnah at the beginning of the eighth 
chapter of Sanhedrin 


Typt ppw Iwi niyw nw Naw AI INS Ja Mwy "nN 


The sagya in the Babli on this rule contains the following dictum 
of R. Hisda: 


NOL 72 WR AD TONY AI INO 72 Awl a PR Poinw yop 
293 429 


Rabbah, we are told, considered R. Hisda’s rule superfluous 
because 


3°19 IPN JOP 


Now the same sagya contains also three items of Palestinian 
origin, and since two of these three items are discussed by 
Babylonian Amoraim, it follows that they were in Babylonia 
prior to the compilation of the Gemara. Now each of these three 
items has its parallel in the present Yerushalmi sagya on the same 
Mishnah, but in each case the transmitter of the item is different. 
Thus for the first item, the Babli has 


4 PND “THD FO? PRI VW Wd WN WN TW DT NIN MPN 7 


whereas the Yerushalmi has a more elaborate form of the rule 
in the names of 


wp? ja pyny "9 awa XPIn “93 COP 929 IAN 39 NPT 73 


1 “From when onwards may a lad become a stubborn and rebellious son 
(see Deut. xxi. 18)? From the appearance of two pubic hairs until a pubic 
fringe has grown.” 

2 “If a minor begets a son, this son cannot be technically a stubborn and 
rebellious son, for Scripture says, ‘And if a man have a...son’ (Deut. xxi. 
18)—not if a son have a son.” 

3 “A minor cannot beget children.” 

4 “The school of Hizkiah taught: Scripture says, ‘And if a man come 
presumptuously’, etc. (Exod. xxi. 14)—a man may come presumptuously, 
or produce seminal fluid (Lev. xix. 20); a minor cannot come presumptuously, 
or produce seminal fluid.” 
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For the second item the Babli has 


Tax x91 72 Oxyae “9°27 NIN 
while the Yerushalmi has the rule in the following names: 
NPI 92 NPY 03D NIN PVT "9 TWN 
Finally, the third item in the Babli is: 


"y NON IPR AMAT IMO 72 9w ye YD naw 9”R NTDOIND “5 TN 
2o°v5INn 


In the Yerushalmi this same rule is given by xo "" in the name 
of R. Shabti. Clearly, therefore, the Palestinian Gemara incor- 
porated into the first sagya of chapter 8 of Sanhedrin did not 
come from the same academy as the Gemara of the corresponding 
sugya of our present Yerushalmi. 

On the other hand there are many cases in which the Babli 
and the Yerushalmi present identical material. An interesting 
example occurs in treatise Abodah Zarah, chapter 4, in con- 
nexion with the following section of Mishnah: 


3999n Syn by att nay Yan “53 


The Babli sagya contains a remark by on °a97 a3 9A "4 which, 
we ate told, some say had reference to the Mishnah, some say 
had reference to the first item of the Gemara, a discussion between 
Rabbi and his son R. Simeon as to the correct reading in the 
Mishnah, and yet others say had reference to the second item of 
Gemara, a baraita giving the opinion of R. Simeon b. Menassia. 
Both these items of Gemara belong also to the Yerushalmi sagya, 
but the comment of R. Hillel does not. 

At this stage we have not so much a problem of the relation- 
ship between the Yerushalmi and the Babli, as a problem of the 
compilation of the Babli itself. It is a common belief that, when 
the Babylonian Gemara was compiled, the aim was to include 
evetything available from all the academies of the Amoraim. In 
fact, however, the Gemara consists of a limited selection of the 
material that was available. Furthermore, there is evidence that 


1 “The school of R. Ishmael taught: ‘A stubborn and rebellious son’— 
not father!” 

2 “The full period during which a lad may become a stubborn and 
rebellious son is three months only.” 

3 “A heathen can render nugatory both idolatrous property of his own 
and idolatrous property of a fellow-heathen.” 
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when items from more than one academy were included in a sugya, 
these were always arranged in a definite order. Accordingly, one 
problem of the relationship between the Babli and the Yeru- 
shalmi may be stated thus: From what Palestinian academies 
was the Palestinian Gemara in the Babli derived, and in what 
order was it included in the Babylonian list? 

Incidentally, this question of the order of the sources in the 
Babylonian Talmud has not yet received the attention it merits, 
I feel sure that an inquiry into the problem will be rewarded with 
real progress. 

Now although it is the case that the problem of the order of 
sources in the Babylonian Talmud does not really involve the 
relationship between the two Talmudim, there is nevertheless a 
problem of the relationship but it arises in a different form. For 
when they discussed the compiled Gemara of the Babylonian 
Talmud, the authors of the Sebara did draw upon everything 
available to them, including material omitted from the compiled 
Gemara. It is thus permissible to raise the problem: Did the 
authors of the Sebara employ the present Yerushalmi as a source 
of material for their discussion of the Babylonian Gemara? For 
an adequate discussion of this question we shall require to know 
mote than we do about the methods of the Sebara. Nevertheless 
I have some evidence which suggests that our present Yerushalmi 
was indeed used during the construction of many of the discourses 
put together by the authors of the Sebara. 


III. THE REDACTION OF THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD 


This is the third and last of the problems I wish to touch upon 
during the present paper. I have shown elsewhere that the earlier 
Amoraim did not associate all their comments with the Mishnah, 
but commented separately also on halakic midrashim, collections 
of halakic baraitot, and piske din (court decisions). This was still 
the case in the time of Abbaye and Raba. Only later was a 
selection of all the material they had produced gathered together 
into a single Gemara and associated with the Mishnah of R. Judah 
ha-Nasi. At the time that the Sebara was added to the Talmud, 
on the other hand, there already existed a compiled Gemara 
associated with our Mishnah. Can the period when this Gemara 
was compiled be defined with closer precision? It is not im- 
probable that a full and authoritative answer to this question 
must await a more complete analysis of the Talmud into Gemara 
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and Sebara than has yet taken place. Nevertheless there are 
already indications that the compilation of the Gemara was in 
fact the work of R. Ashi and Rabina—who are in any case “‘sof 
hora’ah”’ in the sense that they and their contemporaries are the 
last named Amoraim in the Babylonian Talmud. 

The She’iltot d’R. Ahbai and the Halakot Pesukot show that the 
Talmud was substantially in its present form, with Gemara 
supplemented by Sebara, by the middle of the eighth century. 
This means that the Sebara was added during the sixth and 
seventh centuries, the era of the Rabanan Saborai. Three periods 
in the history of the Babylonian Talmud must therefore be dis- 
tinguished. During the first period, which lasted until at least 
the time of Abbaye and Raba (i.e. until almost half-way through 
the fourth century), there was no compiled Talmud associated 
in any special way with the Mishnah. During the second period 
a Gemara was compiled, probably by R. Ashi and Rabina, cer- 
tainly not long after their time. Finally there was a period during 
which the compiled Gemara was subjected to the explanatory 
investigation of the authors of the Sebara and developed into the 
Babylonian Talmud that we possess today. 

It is pertinent to add that the picture given here is fully com- 
patible with what is stated concerning the composition of the 
Babylonian Talmud in the famous historical letter of R. Sherira 
Gaon. For example, much has at times been made of the identi- 
fication by R. Sherira Gaon of the first sugya of the treatise 
Kiddushin as a composition of the Rabanan Saborai. Attempts 
have been made to infer from this that the contribution of the 
Rabanan Saborai to the Talmud was small and exceptional. But 
if R. Sherira’s words are read carefully, it will be noticed that 
what he says is that the first sugya of Kiddushin was a contri- 
bution by the /ater Rabanan Saborai—a fact that may be verified 
from internal evidence. It certainly throws no light on the con- 
tribution of the Rabanan Saborai to the Babylonian Talmud 
as a whole. On the other hand, what R. Sherira Gaon does 
stress is the purely explanatory nature of the activity of the 
Rabanan Saborai—they did not add to the Gemara; they ex- 
pounded it. As we have seen, this is precisely the function 
of that part of the Talmud that we have identified and termed 
Sebara. 

Analysis of the Talmud into Mishnah, Gemara and Sebara has 
cettainly not yet solved every one of the problems connected 
with the composition of the Babylonian Talmud. I think it will 
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be agreed, however, that it does appear to be working on the 
right lines, and one may dare to hope that it will enable these 
problems to be stated in a form that will make them soluble. 
A necessary preliminary, however, is the systematic analysis of 
the whole of the Talmud into its three constituent parts, Mishnah, - 
Gemara and Sebara, to enable each of these to be investigated 
separately. 

















THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
ARABIC HISTORIOGRAPHY 


By JOSEPH DE SomoGyI, Vienna 


Historia est magistra vitae (“History is the teacher of life’’). 
Everything that exists can only be correctly understood by its 
past. Therefore, history is no abstract study but provides the 
key to the right appreciation of everything that is actual, that is 
part and parcel of our own present. Consequently, the precise 
and true recording of past events and conditions is of great 
significance for the conscious formation of the future. That is why 
historical interest is one of the oldest mental activities of man- 
kind, which can be found even in the remotest periods of reli- 
gious, national, or any other type of human society. 

If the degree of evolution of any of these social types is to be 
measured by the development of its historiography, a prominent 
place is due to Islam among the cultures of mankind. 


THE BEGINNING 


The beginnings of Arabic, and in general Muslim, historiography 
ate still a moot point. At the end of the nineteenth century Ignace 
Goldziher! established the theory that its pioneers had been the 
Persians, for the Arabs themselves had no historical sense what- 
ever, and Arabic historiography started in the second half of the 
second/eighth century under the ‘Abbasids only who were 
politically as well as culturally influenced by the Persian Sasanids. 
In Goldziher’s view the Arabs were first prompted to compile 
their own historical traditions by the chronicle of Persia entitled 
Khuday-nama, begun by order of Khusrau Anishirwan and con- 
tinued under all the later kings of Persia, which became known to 
the Arabs through ‘Abdallah ibn al-Muqgaffa’s (died in 140/757) 
Arabic translation under the title Siyar mulik al-‘ajam (“The Lives 
of the Kings of Persia”). It is also remarkable that a considerable 
number of the Arab compilers of pre-Islamic tradition were 


1 In his paper extant in Hungarian only A térténetirds az arab irodalomban 
(“Historiography in Arabic Literature”), Hungarian Academy of Science, 
1895, pp. 20-41. His theory was summarized in English by the present 
writer in his paper “The Kitab al-muntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi”, J.R.A.S. 
(1932), pp. 49-50. 
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scholars of Persian extraction, as was the case with Abii ‘Ubayda, 
the greatest authority on the history of the jabiliyya (died in 
210/825) or with the two genealogists Muhammad ibn al-Kalbi 
(died in 146/763) and his son Hisham (died in 204/819). Likewise 
we owe to Arabicized Persians the majority of the historical 
traditions in the Kitab al-aghani. Later, when independent Arabic 
historiography started, we meet again with Persian names like 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq (died in 151/768), the author of the first 
biography of Muhammad, or Hamza al-Isfahani (died before 
360/970) who wrote his annals on the basis of Persian sources, 
or again Muhammad ibn Jarir at-Tabari (died in 310/923), “the 
father of Arabic historiography”’. 

Contrary to Goldziher, modern research has established the 
theory that the origins of Arabic historiography are originally 
rooted in Arabian soil, in the collections and commentaries of the 
narratives, customs, and institutions of Arab paganism (a/-akhbar) 
on the one hand, and in the genealogical studies (a/-ansab) on the 
other hand. Even if many representatives of both these fields of 
research were actually of Persian origin, yet the autochthonous 
Arab character of these studies is indubitable. Whereas historical 
sense was lacking with the South Arabians,! the Beduin of North 
Arabia was ever proud of his descent and the deeds of his fore- 
fathers, just as was the case with Biblical Jewry. 


THE ORIGINAL TYPES OF ARABIC HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Be that as it may, it is certain that from the beginning of Islam 
we perceive the awakening of Arab historical interest in the strict 
sense of the word. When the Arabs founded their own empire 
and North Arabia stepped on to the stage of history, the im- 
portance of the study of history, this “royal science” as it was 
characterized by al-Jahiz,2 became apparent. At the outset, the 
historical interest of the Arabs focused on two subjects: the 
biography of the Prophet Muhammad (sira rasiél Allah) and the 
first wars of Islim (a/-maghazi). The study of both these subjects 
started as early as the first Umayyads, but it was only in the 
religious atmosphere of the ‘Abbasids that it fully flourished. 
Both subjects were all the more important for the young com- 
munity of Islam because the Qur’an contains no exhaustive 
records of either of them. 


1 Cf. Rhodokanakis, A/tsabaische Texte, I (1927), 36, n. 4. 
2 Cf. as-Suyati, Mugbir, 1, 357, 12. 
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The form of information of both types of historical matter was 
the hadith, which was typical for the extra-Qur’anic tradition (sunna) 
concerning the Prophet Muhammad. Every single item of it had 
an isnad (“‘ascription”) going back through a chain of informants 
to the first person who had obtained it from his immediate 
personal experience, and the matn or the text of tradition. 

It needs no explanation that this method of passing on tradi- 
tions is rather imperfect since it left the door open to the 
streaming-in of spurious and fictitious traditions. Yet it remained 
for several centuries the only method of gathering historical 
materials. The first Arab historians needed to do nothing but 
gather, sift, and arrange the vast material of tradition. 

The earliest traditions of historical content are included in all 
the large collections of hadith. Every such collection has special 
chapters both on the stra and the maghazi. Later, by the com- 
pilation of the various single items of information pertinent to 
these subjects, independent works on both of them came into 
being. The prototype and eponym of the sira literature was Sira 
Mubammad rastil Allah of Ibn Hisham (died in 218/833), which 
was the revision of the similar work of Muhammad ibn Ishaq 
(died in 151/768). The Prophet’s biography then gave rise to 
collecting biographical materials first on the Prophet’s Com- 
panions (ashab) and later on all the prominent figures of early 
Islam. Ibn Sa‘d (died in 230/845) was the first prominent repre- 
sentative of this biographical literature, his Kitab at-tabagat 
al-kabir (“The Large Book of Classes”) comprising the bio- 
graphies of Muhammad, his Companions, and the later dignitaries 
of Islam till 230/845).! 

The prototype and eponym of the maghazi literature was the 
Kitab al-maghazi of al-Waqidi (died in 207/822). It gave rise to the 
writing of works on the subsequent epochs of Islamic history. 
Al-Mada’ini (died in 234/849) wrote a Ta’rikh al-khulafa (“His- 
tory of the Caliphs”), and al-Baladhuri (died in 279/892) his 
Kitab futib al-buldan (“The Book of the Conquests of the Lands”’). 

However, as early as the Umayyad period there appeared 
a third, intermediate type between the sira and the maghazi 


1 D. S. Margoliouth, Lectures on Arabic Historians (1930, pp. 8-9, pointed 
out that there developed four methods of gathering biographical materials: 
the “arbitrary” (e.g. the selection of 100 poets and musicians in the Kitab 
al-aghant), the geographical (in ath-Tha‘alibi’s Kitab yatimat ad-dabr), the 
chronological (in adh-Dhahabi’s Tabagat al-buffaz), and the alphabetical (in 
Yaqit’s Irshad al-arib ila ma‘rifat al-adib). 
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literature, that of historical monograph which deals with general 
historical events, but confined to a certain event or period. The 
founder of this type was Abi Mihnaf (flourished in the first/ 
seventh century), to whom several such works are ascribed. 
Az-Zubayr ibn Bakkar’s (died in 256/870) A/-Muwaffaqiyat, a 
textbook of historical narratives compiled for the prince al- 
Muwaffaq, son of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil, belongs to this 
category. Of course, most of this kind of literature is biased and 
unreliable. 


THE CLASSICS 


Bias is especially conspicuous with the historians of non-Arab 
origin, most of whom were partisans of the tendency called 
Shutbiyya which disputed the dogma of the superiority of the 
Arabs. Perhaps the most impartial among the Persian scholars 
was at-Tabari (died in 310/923) who wrote the first and foremost 
general history in Arabic. His work, the Kitab akbbar ar-rusul 
wal-mulik (“The Book of Information on Prophets and Kings”) 
treats of the history of mankind from the creation to his own time. 
In recording Biblical history he regularly indicates the supposed 
synchronisms of the Iranian legends; however, his narrative of 
the first three centuries of Islam is classical. He made use of all 
the available literature of his time, and adopted an annalistic form 
in dividing his material according to the Muslim years but simul- 
taneously grouping it into larger parts according to the reigns 
of the several rulers as well. His work contains hardly anything 
else but dynastic history, yet as such it has remained unique until 
our days. His work was both continued and abridged by several 
hands, and was supplemented by the history of Maghrib by ‘Arib 
(lived about the middle of the fourth/tenth century). 
At-Tabari’s younger contemporary, al-Mas‘tdi (died in 
345/956), was a type different from the learned Baghdad theo- 
logian who, besides his general history, also wrote one of the 
most comprehensive commentaries of the Qur’an. If at-Tabati 
may be called a bookworm, al-Mas‘idi was a typical globetrotter 
who would in our days certainly make his mark as the foreign 
correspondent of some large newspaper. He was a many-sided 
writer and a keen observer of geographical, ethnographical, and 
cultural conditions although his extant works are less systematic 
than those of at-Tabari and are full of grotesque narratives. 
Unfortunately, many works of his are lost, but we possess his 
general historical abridgement Murij adh-dhahab wa ma‘adin al- 
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awahir (“Golden Meadows and Precious Stone Mines”) which 
he finished in 345/956. His contemporary was Hamazat al- 
Isfahani (died before 360/970), one of the most important repre- 
sentatives of Persian history in Arabic, which he in his main work 
Tawarikh sini mulik al-ard wal-anbiya (“Histories of the Years of 
the Earth’s Kings and the Prophets”) recorded on Persian 
authorities. 

During the later period of the ‘Abbasids there arose the neces- 
sity of further and more up-to-date works on general history as 
well as yet further compilations of biographies. At-Tabari’s 
great work was down to the early ‘Abbasids generally considered 
as both the completion of all previous gatherings and the sound 
basis of subsequent general historiography. Owing to the un- 
questionable authority of his work on the first three centuries 
of Islamic history, it was but summarized and referred to for this 
period by the later historians. The most prominent of them was 
Ibn al-Athir (died in 630/1232), whose A/-kamil fi ’t-ta’rikh 
(“The Perfect in History”) continued at-Tabari’s work for over 
three centuries, so that these two works, taken together, are our 
most reliable classical authorities on the general history of the 
first six centuries of Islam. However, Ibn al-Athir’s work was 
for the first three centuries no mere abridgement of at-Tabari’s 
chronicle, for he also completed it from other pertinent sources.! 

Owing to the voluminous character of these works, a great 
many compendia were written to satisfy the interest in history 
of both the scholar and the general reader, as well as to furnish 
information on special matters. Thus, the Kitab tajarib al-umam 
wa ta‘agib al-himam (“The Book of the Experiments of the 
Peoples and the Succession of Cares”’) of Ibn Miskawayh (died 
in 421/1030) is our most important source on the history of 
administration in the fourth/tenth century, and the Kitab mukh- 
tasar ad-duyal (“The Book of the Abridged History of the 
Empires”) of the Syrian bishop Abul-Faraj Barhebraeus (died in 
1286), which was an Arabic abridgement of his Syriac chronicle, 
supplemented by Arabic medicinal and mathematical literature. 

The study of general history aroused interest in the com- 
pilations of the vitae i/lustrium virorum. The biographical material 
of the Kitab al-aghani of Abul-Faraj al-Isfahani (died in 356/967), 
and the list of authors known as Kitab al-fthrist of Ishaq an- 
Nadim (died probably about 385/995), belong to this category. 


1 Cf. Ch. Brockelmann, Das Verhdltnis von Ibn-el-Athirs Kamil fit-ta’rih zu 
Tabaris Abbar ar-rusul wal-mulik (1890). 
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The classical works of the biographical literature are, however, 
of much later dating. These are the Kitab wafayat al-a‘yan wa 
anba abnd az-zaman (“The Book of the Deceases of the Nota- 
bilities and the Records of the Sons of: the Time”) of Ibn 
Khallikan (died in 681/1282), a general biographical dictionary 
which does not include the Prophet’s Companions and the sub- 
sequent generation as well-known material, the Ta’rikh al- 
hukama (‘‘ History of the Scholars”’) of al-Qifti (died in 646/1248), 
and the Kitab ‘uyiin al-anba fi tabaqat al-atibba (‘‘ Book of the Chief 
Records in the Classes of Physicians”) of his older contemporary, 
Ibn abi Usaybi‘a (died in 668/1270), two excellent collections of 
the biographies of learned people. 


CITY AND PROVINCIAL MONOGRAPHS 


In the course of time, parallel with these two types, a third type 
of historiography, in a way a mixture of the former two, came 
into being. As a consequence of the geographical spread of 
Islam, an increasing number of city and provincial monographs 
were written with the object of comprising in one work the 
biographies of all the scholars and other illustrious men who 
either hailed from the city concerned or officiated there. 

As a matter of course, this type of historiography started with 
the history of Makka, but later extended gradually to every 
province and practically all the cities concerned. F. Wiistenfeld 
in his four-volume collection Die Chroniken der Stadt Mekka 
(Leipzig, 1857-61) collected the historical monographs of Makka. 
As-Sakhawi in his ‘én at-taubikh, pp. 121 ff., enumerates the city 
monographs in an alphabetical order, but a great many of them 
have been lost. A thing apart is the Ta’rikh Baghdad of Abi 
Tahir Tayfar (died in 280/893) because it records the political 
history of the ‘Abbasid capital; his work was the main source of 
at-Tabari. 

We are more fortunate with the city monographs of the post- 
classical period, many of which have been printed. The main 
source for the history of Baghdad is the Ta@’rikh Baghdad (“‘ History 
of Baghdad’’) of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (died in 463/1071), chiefly 
a history of scholars, which was continued by as-Sam‘ani (died 
in 562/1167). A similar work was compiled by Ibn ‘Asakir (died 
in 571/1176) concerning Damascus in his Ta’rikh madina Dimashq 
(“History of the City of Damascus”). 

Provincial history seldom goes beyond the compilation of 
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biographies. ‘Umara (died in 569/1173) wrote the history of 
Yaman in his Ta’rikh al-Yaman. Among the many histories 
of Egypt a prominent place is due to the Fats) Misr wal- 
Maghrib (“The Conquest of Egypt and Maghrib”’) of Ibn ‘Ab- 
dalhakam (died in 257/871) on the Muslim conquest of Egypt 
and the Maghrib, and the work of the Melkite patriarch of 
Alexandria, Eutychius Sa‘id ibn al-Bitriq (died in 328/939) 
entitled Nam al-yauhar (“ Arrangement of Gems”’). From among 
the Spanish Arab historians we quote Ibn Hayy’n (died in 
469/1076), whose Kitab al-mugqtabis fi ta’rikh al-Andalus (“The 
Searcher in the History of Andalusia”’) is our main authority 
on early Andalusian history. 


IBN AL-JAUZI AND HIS GRANDSON 


From the fifth/eleventh century on, compilation became a more 
and more prevalent method in all the domains of Arabic scientific 
literature. The number of encyclopaedists increased rapidly. They 
wrote voluminous compilations of every branch of knowledge 
of their time. In historiography they started a new method of 
exposition in combining in the same work general history and 
historical biography. 

The pioneer of this new historiographical method, which I 
should call combinative, was the famous Baghdad polymath and 
encyclopaedist Ibn al-Jauzi (597/1200).! From among the large 
number of the literary products of this extremely many-sided 
author the most important historical work is doubtless the Kitab 
al-muntazam wa multagat al-multazam fi akhbar al-mulik wal-umam 
(“The Book of Rightly-ordered Things and the Collection of 
Necessary Things Dealing with the History of Kings and 
Nations”). It consists of sixteen volumes,? and combines the 
general history of Islam with historical biography till 574/1178-9. 

On the whole, the exposition of general history is much 
shorter than the obituary notices taken together in any year con- 
cerned. For the first three centuries of the history of Islam, Ibn 
al-Jauzi’s work is nothing but a mote or less consistent abridge- 
ment of at-Tabari’s chronicle, and even for the later period it 


1 For his life and a detailed analysis of his work see my paper quoted 
above, pp. 49-76. 

2 Vols. 5 (Part 1) to 10 were published in 1357-9/1938-40 by the 
Osmaniya Printing Press at Hyderabad. The Index of Names (Fibrist) to 
these volumes was published by the same editor in 1360-1/1941-2. 
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can only be used together with Ibn al-Athir’s A/-kamil in order 
to get a reliable and complete survey of the history of Islam. 
Nevertheless, Ibn al-Jauzi is more detailed in two points than 
his predecessors are: in the biographical notices on the caliphs, 
which are inserted into the records of the events of the years of 
their accessions, and in the administrative history of the caliphate 
in general and the province of Iraq in particular. The Qarmatian 
doctrine is dealt with in a special chapter.! 

The historical biography in the Kitab al-muntazam consists of 
obituary notices of all the persons of consequence who died in 
the years concerned. They are appended to the general historical 
narrative of the several years, and are far more elaborated than 
the records of general history are. They bear the title Dhikr man 
tuwuffiya fi hadbihi’s-sana min al-akabir (“Record of such Nota- 
bilities as Died in This Year’’). These obituary notices comprise 
the lives of all sorts of people: caliphs, high officials, scholars, 
and men of piety. Ibn al-Jauzi’s biographical records are so 
carefully compiled and elaborated that one can hardly get rid of 
the impression that their author had the object of writing a 
biographical history of the caliphate. . 

Ibn al-Jauzi’s Kitab al-muntazam was regarded as a standard 
work on general history and historical biography by several later 
authorities, who adopted his method of combining historical 
narrative and obituary notices in the same digest. First of all, 
Ibn al-Jauzi influenced his own grandson Sibt (“grandson’’) ibn 
al-Jauzi (died in 657/1256), who exactly followed his grand- 
father’s method in his Mir’at az-zaman (“The Mirror of Time”’) 
of forty volumes.3 In his work he continued the Kitab al- 
muntazam until the year of his death, and enlarged it with addi- 
tional matters often disregarded by his grandfather. In its pre- 
Islamic part Sibt ibn al-Jauzi is more detailed than his grandfather 
in his work; his cultural curiosity can bear comparison with that 


1 See my paper A Treatise on the Qarmatians in the Kitab al-muntazam of 
Ibn al-Jauzi, RSO (1932), pp. 1-18. 

2 F, Rosenthal, A History of Muslim Historiography (1952), p. 124, holds 
the opinion that the Kitab al-muntazam “actually reached the lowest level to 
which Muslim historiography, in its main representatives, ever sank”. In 
my view, the real value of the Kitab al-muntazam is in its rich and carefully 
collected historical biographies, from which a great deal of important 
information can be obtained for general history as well. 

3 Its last portion extending to A.H. 495-654 was edited as a facsimile 
reproduction of MS. no. 1360 of the Landberg Collection belonging to Yale 
University by J. R. Jewett, 1907. | 
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of al-Mas‘idi. Also in the Islamic chronicle the Mir’at az-zaman 
is fuller than the Kitab al-muntazam.' Its speciality is the local 
history of Syria, especially of Damascus. 


IBN AL-JAUZI'S FOLLOWERS 


Apart from his own grandson, Ibn al-Jauzi had a direct follower 
whose name is not known generally. He was Ibn as-Sa‘i (died 
in 643/1245-6), a pupil of Ibn an-Najjar, who was considered by 
all his biographers as a trustworthy historian. For this reason it 
is a pity that all his works but one have been lost. This exception 
is a single volume of what appears to have been his main work. 
This is vol. 1x of his Aljami‘ al-mukhtasar fi ‘unwan at-ta’rikh wa 
‘ayn as-siyar (““A Compendious Digest of the Titles of History 
and the Chief Biographies”), a twenty-five volume work on 
general history, which extended to 656/1258, that is, the year 
when Baghdad was destroyed by the Mongols of Hulaghi Khan. 
Therefore, it covered the same period as the Mir’at az-zaman of 
Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, and continued Ibn al-Jauzi’s Kitab al-muntazam 
for a period of eighty years. 

The title of Ibn as-Sa‘i’s work clearly indicates that he closely 
followed the method of exposition adopted by Ibn al-Jauzi in 
his Kitab al-muntazam. He wrote “A Compendious Digest of the 
Titles of History”, that is, a record of general history, and the 
“Chief Biographies”’, that is, the obituary notices on the persons 
of consequence who died in the years concerned. Like Ibn 
al-Jauzi, he also divided his work into chapters dealing with the 
several years, and subdivided every chapter into Hawadith as-sana 
(“Events of the Year”), and Dhikr man tuwuffiya fi hadbihi’s-sana 
min al-akabir (“Record of such Notabilities as Died in This 
Year”), the wording of the sub-titles being exactly the same as 
in the Kitab al-muntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi. 

Like his illustrious predecessor, Ibn as-Sa‘i also records the 
most important political events, the changes in the high offices 
of Baghdad, the great plagues and the subsequent high prices, 
and enumerates the notabilities who made the pilgrimage in that 
year. But, unlike Ibn al-Jauzi, he is not so conscientious in the 
quoting of his authorities. Judged by the only extant volume 
we might consider it a pity that the whole work or at least the 


' Cf. F. Rosenthal, op. cit. pp. 126-7. 
2 Edited by Mustafa Jawad and the Father Anastase-Marie of St Elie, 


1934. 
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volumes continuing Ibn al-Jauzi’s Kitab al-muntazam have not 
remained to us. 

Ibn as-Sa‘is A+ Jami‘ al-mukhtasar was continued by his pupil 
Ibn al-Futi (died in 674/1275) in about eighty volumes, from 
which the Mukhtasar akhbar al-khulafa al- Abbasiyyin (“A Com- 
pendious Record of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs”’) is extant.! As his 
other extant works? prove, he was a conscientious recorder of 
the events under the last ‘Abbasids and in the first period of the 
Mongol domination till 7oo/1300, of which so few Arabic 
sources are known. 


ADH-DHAHABI 


Perhaps the best-known employer of Ibn al-Jauzi’s method was 
the Damascene adh-Dhahabi (died in 748/1348).3 Besides a 
number of historical special works, he comprised in his main 
work Ta’rikh al-islam (“History of Islam”) the whole history of 
Islam of seven centuries. Having adopted Ibn al-Jauzi’s com- 
binative method, he developed it by dividing the history into 
decades. Each decade (tabaqa, “‘class”’) contains first the general 
history and then the obituary notices (a/-mutawaffina), the latter 
part taking on an average six or seven times as much space as 
the former. For the first three centuries the Ta@’rikh al-islam too 
is nothing but a mere extract of at-Tabari’s Kitab akhbar ar-rusul 
wal-mulik; however, his general historical narrative of the sub- 
sequent four centuries is much more detailed, especially as 
regards the Saljugs, the Ayytbids, and the Mongol invasion.* In 
local history he treats of both Damascus and Baghdad. He also 
turned his attention more to Western Islam than at-Tabari, Ibn 
al-Athir, and Ibn al-Jauzi had done. He also sketched the evolu- 
tion of several Islamic sects like the Shi‘a and the Batiniyya. It 

1 Published in Bilig, 1309 and 13104.H. in two volumes. Cf. also 
G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science III (The Fourteenth Century) 
(1947-8), p. 968. 

2 Al-hawadith al-jami‘a wat-tajarib an-nafi‘a min al-mi’a as-sabi‘a (a history 
of the 7th/13th century), printed in Baghdad, 1351/1932. 

3 See my paper “The Ta’rikh al-islam of adh-Dhahabi”, J.R..A.S. (1932), 
pp. 815-55; G. Sarton, op. cit. pp. 963-7; Fr. Rosenthal, op. cit. pp. 129-30. 

4 On the Mongol invasion see my following papers: “ Adh-Dhahabi’s 
Ta’rikh al-islim as an Authority on the Mongol Invasion of the Caliphate”, 
J.R.A.S. (1936), pp. 595-604; “A Qasida on the Destruction of Baghdad by 
the Mongols”, B.S.0.S. (1933), pp. 41-8; “Ein arabischer Bericht tiber die 
Tataren”, Der Islam (1937), pp. 105-30; “‘Adh-Dhahabi’s Record of the 
Destruction of Damascus by the Mongols in 699-700/1299-1301”, Ignace 
Goldziher Memorial Volume, Part 1 (1948), pp. 353-86. 
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is true he was not always impartial. His own pupil as-Subki 
reproached him with depreciating the Shafi‘ites, Hanafites, and 
Ash‘arites and praising the theological tendency known as al- 
Mujassima. Like Ibn al-Jauzi, adh-Dhahabi also records the 
prices of the chief foods in Baghdad and Damascus as well as 
such natural and social phenomena as famines, contagions or 
earthquakes, and collects such curiosities as would today belong 
to the newspaper column “‘ News from All Quarters”. Like Ibn 
al-Jauzi, adh-Dhahabi also conscientiously cites his sources, 
the chief ones of which were the great works of his predecessors 
at-Tabari, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn al-Jauzi, and Sibt ibn al-Jauzi. His 
numerous obituary notices comprise all classes of people, includ- 
ing many theologians, poets, astronomers, and physicians. 

Adh-Dhahabi’s Ta’rikh al-islam was continued by at least six 
authors for the period A.H. 601-791. Because of its large extent 
it was abridged several times. The best known of these abridge- 
ments is doubtless the Kitab duwal al-islim (“The Book of 
Islamic Empires”) by adh-Dhahabi himself.! 


THE EPIGONES 


We have seen that Persian influence was strong in the genesis 
and the first period of Arabic historiography. In its post-classical 
period Persian influence became prevalent again in an important 
new section of historiography, panegyrical biographies, which 
had the object of praising a prince or other notabilities in ornate, 
in many cases even rhymed, prose. Of course, they cannot be 
used as sources without criticism, yet they truly present the 
internal conditions of the petty states which owed their existence 
to the decline and fall of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 

The prototype of the panegyric literature was the A/kitab 
al-Yamini (“The Yaminite Book”’) of al-‘Utbi (died in 413/1022), 
dealing with the life and reign of Mahmid al-Ghaznawi. The 
best work on the very popular hero of the Crusades, Salahaddin 
(in Europe Saladdin), was written in the same style by al-Katib 
al-Isfahani (died in 597/1201) under the title Kitab al-fath al-qussi 
fil-fath al-Qudsi (“ Book of the Conquests of Syria and Palestine”). 
In the next century Abi Shama (died in 665 /1267) wrote the lives 
and deeds of both the great Ayyiibids Niraddin and Salahaddin 
in his Kitab ar-raudatayn fi akbbar ad-daulatayn (‘Book of the Two 


' See my paper “Ein arabisches Kompendium der Weltgeschichte. Das 
Kitab duwal al-islam des ad-Dahabi”, Is/amica (1932), pp. 334-53. 
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Flower-gardens in the Records of Two Empires”’). Similarly, 
the biography of Timur was written by Ibn ‘Arabshah (died in 
854/1450) in his “Aja’ib al-maqdur fi nawa’ib Timur (“ Wonderful 
Things Destined in the Calamities of Timur”). A thing apart 
is an-Nasawi’s (died in 639/1241) Strat as-sultan Jalaladdin 
Mankubirti (“Life of the Sultan Jalaladdin Mankubirti”) for its 
impartiality. The first Arab author to write an autobiography 
was Usima ibn Mungidh (died in 584/1188) in his Kitab al- 
i‘tibar (“The Book of Regard”’). 

There belong to the same class the numerous dynastic his- 
tories, the best known of which is the Kitab mufarrij al-kurib fi 
akhbar Bani Ayytb (“The Book Dispelling the Griefs in the 
History of the Ayyibids”’) of Salim al-Hamawri (died in 697/1298) 
on the Ayyubids. 

Ibn Khallikan’s method of compiling biographical dictionaries 
was followed by as-Safadi (died in 764/1363) in his Al/wafi 
bil-wafayat (“The Fulfiller of ‘The Deceases’’’). Although its 
title implies that it is a supplement of Ibn Khallikan’s work, yet 
it is an independent biographical lexicon of thirty or fifty volumes 
which starts with the Prophet Muhammad and gives the bio- 
graphies in alphabetical order. 

Provincial history too flourished in the post-classical period. 
Al-Maqrizi’s (died in 845/1442) A/mawa‘iz wal-i‘tibar fi dbikr 
al-khitat wal-athar (“‘ Admonitions and Consideration in Recording 
Districts and Monuments”) is the best history and geography of 
Egypt in Arabic. His younger contemporary at-Taghribardi 
(died in 874/1469) also wrote in his An-nujtim az-zahira fi mulik 
Misr wal-Qahira (“The Bright Stars among the Kings of Egypt 
and Cairo”) a history of Egypt from the Arab conquest till 
857/1453, in which he followed the method of Ibn al-Jauzi in 
appending obituary notices to the narratives of the several years. 

The best-known post-classical representative of general history 
was doubtless adh-Dhahabi’s elder contemporary, Abulfida (died 
in 732/1331), the author of the much used and very useful 
Mukbtasar ta’rikh al-bashar (“A Compendium of the History of 
Mankind”). It consists of two parts, the pre-Islamic and the 
Islamic history. The chapter dealing with the Life of the Prophet 
Muhammad has been considered from the eighteenth century 
A.D. on as one of the best authorities on the subject, and as such 

it was edited many times in Europe also. 
Subsequently, the post-classical period of Arab historiography 
fell back on its two primitive types, general history and historical 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARABIC HISTORIOGRAPHY 


biography, the latter being dealt with more extensively than the 
former. The modern Western student is inclined to depreciate 
Arabic historiography for the reason that in its whole history it 
consists of nothing but compilatory chronicles and collections 
of biographies. It is true that the works of the Arabic historians 
are the products of enormous diligence but devoid of independent 
thinking, smell of the lamp but are not illumined by the spirit. 
With one notable exception the Arabic historians were no prag- 
matical thinkers or students of social and cultural history. But 
are they for that reason inferior to the medieval historians of 
Europe? Were the latter perhaps anything more than mere 
chroniclers of dynastic or ecclesiastical history? 

Yet Arabic medieval historiography was in one respect de- 
cidedly superior to contemporary European chronicle-writing, 
and this was just in the collection of historical biographies. 
Although there are many biographies of European rulers or 
autobiographies from the Middle Ages, yet we do not know of 
any such comprehensive and chronologically arranged collections 
of biographies or such extensive and alphabetically arranged 
biographical dictionaries as have survived by the score in Arabic 
literature. Indeed, the genuine value of the general historical 
works starting with Ibn al-Jauzi’s chronicle is to be seen above 
all in their biographical chapters. These constitute a rich re- 
pository of information, from which precious data may be 
drawn by Islamic scholars and students of general history alike. 
Nevertheless, they cannot be disregarded for their general his- 
torical content either. Deficient as they certainly are, they yet 
contain a great deal of valuable historical information as well, 
which is suitable for comparison with, and supplementation to, 
the other pertinent sources of Arabic historiography. 

However, there is one exception to this general characteriza- 
tion of Arabic historiography. This exception is a character 
unique not only in Arabic but also in universal historiography. 


IBN KHALDUN 


In the second half of the eighth/fourteenth century a historian 
of Berber origin, Ibn Khaldiin (died in 808/1405) raised the idea 
of examining the process of historical events on the basis of 
causality in his Kitab al-‘ibar wa diwan al-mubtada wal-khabar fi 
ayyam al- Arab wal- Ajam wal-Barbar (“The Book of Instructive 
Instances and the Collection of the Subject and the Predicate 
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in the History of the Arabs, Persians, and Berbers”) in seven 
volumes. Vols. 11-v1 contain the history of the Arabs, Naba- 
taeans, Syrians, Persians, Israelites, Copts, Greeks, Romans, 
Turks, and Franks, and vol. vir the history of the Berbers and 
the Muslim dynasties of North Africa. By this last volume he 
has ever remained the greatest authority on the history of the 
Berbers, a topic more or less neglected by his predecessors. But, 
on the whole, his method is scarcely superior to that of the 
chroniclers. It is vol. 1 which has immortalized Ibn Khaldiin’s 
name in the East and the West alike. 

This is the philosophical introduction to his history called 
Al-muqaddama (“‘Prolegomena’’). A Preface is prefixed to it 
which treats of the general value of historical studies as well as 
the scheme, sources, and method of his own work. There then 
follows in six sections the analysis of human society in its various 
aspects. Section 1 treats of civilization generally and of con- 
tact with the invisible world, Section 2 contrasts nomadism 
with sedentary civilization. Section 3 would in medieval Latin 
literature bear the title De regemine principum, for it summarizes 
the principles of government and administration. Section 4 con- 
trasts life in villages and in cities with each other. Section 5 
describes the various professions, and section 6 the various 
sciences. 

The late American historian of science, Professor George 
Sarton of Harvard University, concisely characterized Ibn 
Khaldiin with the words: “Ibn Khaldiin was certainly a socio- 
logically minded historian.”! According to Ibn Khaldin, the 
object of history is the understanding of man’s social status 
(al-ijma‘ al-insani), that is, civilization. Consequently, his work 
is nothing but an analysis of civilization. 

His doctrine of the state was over-valued by many Western 
scholars for originality, but Sir Hamilton A. R. Gibb pointed 
out? that, on the contrary, Ibn Khaldiin’s doctrine of the state is 
a reconciliation of the ideals of the shari‘a with the facts of 
history. 

In his economic theories he was influenced by al-Ghazali. 
Four centuries before the Scotsman Adam Smith, the founder 
of the science of economics, Ibn Khaldiin had already regarded 
labour as the source of riches, which alone, with the exception of 


1 Cf. G. Sarton, op. cit. 111, 1767-9, with a list of the pertinent literature. 
2 In his essay “The Islamic Background of Ibn Khaldiin’s Political 
Theory”, B.S.O.S., vit (1933), 23-31. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARABIC HISTORIOGRAPHY 


landed property, can bring fruits. Quite modern is his concep- 
tion that distinguishes between the direct source of income in 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, and the indirect source 
of income of civil servants and private employees. The A+ 
muqaddima also contains the first monetary history of Islam. 

Although Ibn Khaldiin was a theologian, he can be justly 
called the greatest medieval theorist of history. He is unequalled 
in Arabic literature, but even in universal historiography he was 
the first to lay the foundation of the pragmatic method and make 
social evolution the object of historical research. 

Ibn Khaldiin was the last prominent figure of classical and 
post-classical Arabic historiography. He had no successor among 
the later historians, who were all annalists till the end of the 
eighteenth century, and followed European pragmatism from 
that time on. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY OF ARABIC 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 


For Western research the critical examination of Arabic historio- 
graphy is a fecund and promising task. For the medieval 
history of the Middle East it provides valuable materials which 
are unknown from other sources. Researches into its sources 
are vigorously going on. More and more new manuscripts are 
being discovered, studied, and edited. Thereby we attain to a 
more comprehensive and precise knowledge of Islam, that factor 
which plays an increasingly important part in world politics and 
economics. That is why the study of Arabic historiography is so 
significant not only for the Orientalist expert but also for the 
general historical and political sciences. 
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A. MurtTonen, Materials for a Non-Masoretic Hebrew Grammar. I. Liturgical texts 
and Psalm Fragments with the so-called Palestinian Punctuation, with a contribu- 
tion by G. J. Ormann. 1958. Pp. 126+60 (in Hebrew)+5 plates. (Distri- 
bution by Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, Helsinki. Price: $5, =Fmk 1.600.) 


Dr A. Murtonen took his philosophical Doctorate in Helsinki in 1952 
with a thesis “A Philological and Literary Treatise on the Old Testament 
Divine Names 9x, m1%x, orn>N, and mim”, after studies he had made in 
Helsinki, Uppsala and Copenhagen. He came to Oxford in 1953, on the 
advice of his teacher, Professor A. Lauha, with a view to continuing his 
Hebrew studies. He had decided to work on Geniza fragments with the 
so-called Palestinian vocalization of which several specimens had been 
studied and published by me and my pupils. Murtonen undertook to publish 
most of the rest of these fragments; he found in the Oxford MS. Heb. d 55 
several folios provided very carefully with this kind of vocalization, and 
afew fragments of the same MS. in Cambridge. In these fragments the 
vowels were added so regularly to the consonants that one could suppose 
every vowel heard in the reading of the text was indicated by a sign. In other 
texts of the same kind vowels were often added mostly where a wrong 
pronunciation was to be avoided. 

By carefully investigating the originals of these texts Murtonen discovered 
that the vocalization was made by four different hands of which the first indi- 
cated a pronunciation of Hebrew closely related to the pronunciation used by 
the Samaritans when reading the Torah in their Synagogue services in Nablus. 

Murtonen carefully studied this kind of pronunciation when he himself 
was in Nablus. It had previously been studied by Arthur Schaade, a very 
exact philologist, who had written down, at my request, a number of chapters 
of Genesis and Exodus according to the dictation of the Samaritan High 
Priest and his son, when he was staying in Nablus for a long time in 1917. 
In 1922 Schaade put a few specimens of his notes at my disposal and these 
were used by me and my pupils, for instance Fritz Diening, Das Hebraische bei 
den Samaritanern. Ein Beitrag zur vormasoretischen Grammatik des Hebrdischen 
(Bonner Orientalistische Studien, 24, 1938). 

As Murtonen was greatly interested in this matter, I asked Mrs Schaade 
in Hamburg whether she could let me have the original notes of her husband, 
and with her consent, Professor Dr Tiemann, the Director of the Hamburg 
Library, sent me the whole material with permission to use it and eventually 
publish it. I copied Schaade’s notes and sent my copy together with the 
original notes to Dr Murtonen in Helsinki, and asked him to prepare this 

material for publication. He has done so and the material will be published 
in an Appendix to the new edition of my Cairo Geniza. 

In the book under review, Murtonen has made a sketch of a Hebrew 
Grammar on the basis of the Hebrew texts with Palestinian punctuation as 
far as it is added by the first hand. This sketch is to be found on pp. 25-61. 

Murtonen has come to the conclusion that not much more than such 4 
sketch could be made from these fragments. But he is convinced that it will 
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be possible to compose a complete grammar of Hebrew as used by the 
Samaritans, and this is the great task to which he has now decided to devote 
himself. There will follow an investigation of Hebrew as preserved in Greek 
and Latin transliteration, and, last but not least, the material preserved in 
the Hebrew texts with plene-writing found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Together 
with the sketch from texts with Palestinian vocalization, this is in the main 
the material from which he plans to write a non-Masoretic Hebrew Grammar, 
a grammar of the form in which Hebrew was used before the Masoretes of 
Tiberias in the ninth century gave the Hebrew text of the Bible the form in 
which it has been preserved up to the present day. 

As most of the texts discussed by Murtonen in his present book are ancient 
liturgical texts, to understand which a special study is necessary, I suggested 
to him that he should consult, on this subject, my former pupil and friend 
Dr Menahem Zulay who had begun his liturgical studies in Bonn and became 
the great authority in this field of studies in the Research Institute for Hebrew 
Poetry in Jerusalem, and whose death in November 1954 was a serious loss to 
scholarship. In gratitude for the assistance that Zulay gave him, Murtonen 
has dedicated the book to his memory. 

Murtonen discusses the literary characteristics of these texts and describes 
the different kinds of poems, first the Poems of Yannai, then the ‘Abodah 
of Jose ben Jose, next the Piut on Simhat Torah, and finally the quotations 
from the Bible in the liturgical texts. The translations of these difficult 
Pjut-texts given by Dr Murtonen are very valuable and welcome. 

On pp. 68 ff. there follows an appendix by Dr Gustav Ormann, who also 
began his liturgical studies in Bonn, and took his Doctorate there in 1930 
with a very learned thesis Das Siindenbekenntnis des Versébnungstages (published 
in Frankfurt in 1934). Ormann is now working in the Hebrew National 
Library in Jerusalem and is co-editor of the periodical Kiryat Sefer. After a 
general survey of the material at his disposal he gives in this appendix an 
analysis of the Qerobas of Yannai and of Qalir, makes a comparison of the 
two types of Qerobas, and further analyses a Qeroba preserved in the MS. 
Antonin 222 from the Russian Public Library in Leningrad which is very 
instructive. He has published the Hebrew text of this Qeroba on pp. 52-G6o 
of the Hebrew part of the book, an English translation on pp. 116-26 of 
the English part. 

The outer appearance of Murtonen’s book does not adequately reflect its 
value. It is a reduced photographic reproduction of Murtonen’s original 
typescript, and, owing to this mode of reproduction, the Hebrew text can 
hardly be used for scholarly purposes. The same is to be said of the repro- 
duction of the facsimiles: this is due to Dr Murtonen’s having had to pay 
the cost of the publication himself, as it is an academic dissertation for the 
Degree of Doctor in the Helsinki Faculty of Theology. I have promised 
Dr Murtonen that I will publish some of the most important facsimiles of 
the texts with Palestinian punctuation in the second edition of my Cairo 
Geniza so that it may be possible to compare some of the texts published 
by Murtonen with the facsimiles. Happily, Dr Murtonen has just been 
awarded the A.S.L.A. Fulbright Grant. He now intends to go to the United 
States where he hopes to find a library in which he may be able conveniently 
to continue his researches. P. KAHLE 
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S. Moscati, Ancient Semitic Civilisations. 1957. Pp. 254+16 plates. (Elek, 
London. Price: 255.) 


In 1949 Professor Moscati published a book entitled Storia e Civilta dei 
Semiti. A German edition followed in 1953, a French one in 1955, and another 
German one in the same year. Now comes this English edition. In each 
new edition the book has been revised in the light of recent archaeological 
discovery and of scholarship in general. Each successive edition has thus 
been something more than a translation, and this English edition, like its 
French and German predecessors, is in a real sense a new work. 

The book consists of ten chapters. The first three are entitled “The Stage” 
(the geographical setting), “The Players” (the name “Semite”’, the diffusion 
of the Semites, Semitic languages, peoples, and races), and “The Prologue” 
(the problem of Semitic origins, social conditions, religious forms, the con- 
tinuing influence of the ancient conditions of nomadic life). The next six 
chapters deal respectively with the Babylonians and Assyrians, the Canaanites, 
the Hebrews, the Aramaeans, the Arabs (northern and southern), and the 
Ethiopians, the more characteristic aspects of their life and thought—their 
history, languages, literatures, religions, laws and art—being clearly set 
forth. In the Epilogue the author discusses the bonds of union among the 
Semitic civilizations, the bonds which unite the Semitic peoples with the 
other peoples of the ancient Near East—more particularly the predominance 
of religion over all the other factors of life—and Semitic contributions to 
human culture, among them the creation of the alphabet, the furnishing of 
literary themes, legal conceptions, astronomical data, mathematical learning, 
the Aramaic language as a vehicle of culture, and Arabian science, but above 
all the religious contribution made by the Hebrews. There are twenty-six 
excellent illustrations, four plans, four maps, a select bibliography—most of 
the works included are of recent publication—and subject, author, and 
reference indexes. 

As will be seen, the work offers a great deal. Indeed there is no other 
book which provides the general reader with so much on the subject in so 
convenient a form. On some of the topics discussed, such as the propriety 
of the term “Semitic peoples” (pp. 30ff.), or the desirability of treating the 
history of Syria and Palestine as one field of inquiry (pp. 99f.), the author 
offers remarks which will be of interest also to the specialist. The book is 
mostly very readable, though occasionally there are phrases which are 
curiously un-English. D. WINTON THOMAS 


R. K6pert, Vocabularium syriacum (Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblica, 110). 1956. 
Pp. viii+216. (Pontificium Institutum Biblicum, Rome. Price: Lire 2.400.) 


Of all the works of scholarship, that of lexicography is perhaps the most 
arduous. Nor is it readily accorded the recognition it deserves, for the 
success of the lexicographer lies in the succinctness and precision of his 
definitions; the more unobtrusive his labours, the greater his merit. By these 
standards, Father Kobert—who by his Textus et Paradigmata syriaca has 
already deserved well of students of Syriac—has produced a Syriac—Latin 
dictionary of marked distinction. 

As Father Kébert points out in the introduction, the major Syriac dic- 
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tionaries of Brun, Payne Smith and Brockelmann (as well as Mrs Mar- 
goliouth’s smaller Compendious Syriac Dictionary, which Koébert does not 
mention) are not easily obtainable today. Some of their entries, moreover, 
are not valid in the light of recent research. In this small volume Kébert 
has succeeded in assembling most of the words, including many proper 
names, required by the average student. His systematic arrangement of roots 
and forms is a great improvement upon Brockelmann. In Kébert’s dictionary 
textual citations and references are omitted—for these, recourse must still 
be had to Payne Smith’s lexicon—but the insertion, beside many Syriac roots, 
of cognate words from other languages will be widely appreciated, and not 
only by beginners. 

An examination of Kébert’s work reveals a few omissions—tmm, tnf and 
its derivatives, kys’, /fwt, ’tlqr, quz. Words whose definitions appear unclear 
or incomplete are bswry’, twiq’, ‘dt? and ‘td; bsr’, “unripe grapes”, should 
have a reference to Hebrew boser, and to the entry under r(h)wmy’ should be 
added “Byzantine, soldier”. The names Byt ’rmy’ and Byt ‘rby’ are inade- 
quately, and the names By¢ shry’ and Br Dysn incorrectly, explained. 

These are small defects, and this admirable little volume can be warmly 
recommended. The present reviewer has found only one misprint—Byt Hr‘y‘ 
for Byt Hrny’. J. B. SEGAL 


S. N. Kramer, From the Tablets of Sumer. 1956. Pp. xxvi+294. (Falcon’s 
Wing Press, Indian Hills, Colorado. Price: $5.00.) 

H. ScHMOKEL, Das Land Sumer. (Urban-Biicher, 13.) 1955. Pp. 196+48 
plates. (Kohlhammer, Stuttgart. Price: DM. 4.80.) 

B. LANDSBERGER, Assyrische Kénigsliste und “Dunkles Zeitalter” (reprinted 


from J.C.S. vol. vitt (1954), nos. 1-3.) Pp. 74. (American School of 
Oriental Research, New Haven.) 


Two of the books listed above come direct from master Sumeriologists. The 
third, Dr Schmékel’s, was revised for publication by the eminent Professor 
A. Falkenstein. Two of them review old ground but in the larger perspective 
of the latest archaeological and literary research. The other, Professor 
Kramet’s, describes ground only recently opened up, mainly by his discovery 
and identification of literary texts from Nippur now in Philadelphia and 
Istanbul. Never before has a “popular” book on ancient Sumer been pub- 
lished in German. This lack is now admirably supplied by Dr Schmokel, not 
himself a Sumeriologist but a competent lay student of man’s past. Though 
few Sumerian sites have been excavated, he has ample material for several 
books but has successfully condensed our information from literary and 
non-literary sources dating from the fourth millennium B.c. in chapters on 
the sites, the excavators and the finds, the land of Sumer and its people, the 
history of Sumer, the social life and organization, art, writing and science, 
religion, and a final, less happy chapter, entitled “‘Die bleibende Leistung”’. 
There are pictorial illustrations of these things and, in the text, there are 
translations of historical, economic and religious documents. The book 
deserves great success and, some may think, translation into English. We 
may remind ourselves, however, of L. W. King’s book, The History of Sumer 
and Akkad, published in 1916, and of Professor C. J. Gadd’s two volumes: 
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The History and Monuments of Ur, and Teachers and Students in the Oldest Schools. 
The finds at Uruk on which Dr Schmokel draws extensively and the Nippur 
texts which Professor Kramer delights to offer us, add new knowledge, but 
our picture of ancient Sumer is still that drawn by King and Gadd, who do 
not appear to be mentioned in Dr Schmdékel’s book or Index. 

Professor Kramer’s book also relates to Sumer, and particularly to the 
Sumer which he discerns in the literary texts, chiefly from Nippur. No other 
scholar has worked longer on these texts than he. Perhaps no other scholar 
would have attempted to present their contents in precisely this form. The 
“essays” are highly personal talks. We might not unfairly call them Professor 
Kramer’s success stories. They are very well worth reading. They are 
authentic stuff and of high authority. His finds were treasures and he loves 
to display them. And why not? We must, however, confess to doubts 
whether these undoubted treasures have quite the historical value he 
attaches to them. Professor Kramer is of the opinion that “the Sumeriologist 
can give the correct answer to many of the questions concerning cultural 
origins”. And the twenty-five essays which make up his book are intended 
to support the thesis that the Sumerians gave to the world “twenty firsts of 
man’s recorded history”. The essays “present a cross-section of the spiritual 
and cultural achievements of one of man’s earliest and most creative civilisa- 
tions. . .in government and politics, education and literature, philosophy and 
ethics, law and justice, even agriculture and medicine”. 

Professor Kramet’s thesis assumes two things: (i) That his translation and 
interpretation of the texts is the right one. Transeat as we used to say in the 
schools. (ii) That a// the texts here described, written in Sumerian language, 
are historical in intention and are reliable sources for the history, thought 
and practice of the Sumerians. This assumption cannot be allowed to pass 
unchallenged. A few of the texts used by Professor Kramer do indeed belong 
to the third millennium B.c., and to at least one city whose population was 
Sumerian. The Lagash account of the wars between the neighbours Lagash 
and Umma, ¢. 2400 B.C., is certainly one such text. So too the reform-texts 
of Urukagina, also of Lagash. We may, if we choose, include the late 
Sumerian law-code of Ur-Nammu, king of Ur, and the tablet of, perhaps, 
prescriptions for unnamed illnesses. But, by a large majority, the texts are 
from Nippur and are not from the Sumerian millennium. We may, therefore, 
very properly ask what authority attaches, for example, to the Nippur text 
which, it is said, purports to tell us that some hundreds of years before the 
text, as we have it, was written, some other and ancient city had a “bicameral 
Congress”? All the texts are very early representatives of their literary types. 
But it is not at all certain that the contents of many of them should be 
antedated even so far back as the period of Ur III. One cannot keep back 
the thought of what would happen, and has happened, to Old Testament 
scholars who so far antedated later Biblical narratives! 

Dr Schmo6kel states (p. 99) correctly that during the third millennium B.c. 
“die Formen des Lebens” and “das Bild des Gemeinwesens” must have 
undergone change due, of course, to the opening up of communications, the 
peaceful and warlike contacts with outside areas and cultures, and the 
mingling of blood stocks within the land. He also states (p. 117) that the 
literary pieces from Nippur, such as those used by Professor Kramer whom 
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he quotes, were composed in the Old Babylonian period when there was no 
longer a Sumerian people. It is pardonable to wonder what “golden ages”’, 
and “heroic ages”, what kinds of speculations concerning cities and heroes, 
gods and men, may not have been, in part or entire, invented or elaborated by 
men whose ancestry was alien and whose culture was mixed. The Sumerians of 
the third millennium were admirable people and great pioneers. But does the 
stuff we have of theirs before the Semitic Agade interlude suggest that they 
were capable of the fancies of this later literature? Possibly they were a dull 
lot until they were leavened by the brighter Semite who eventually took over 
politically and culturally and changed the tone of the literary world in that 
area. Dr Schmékel chose wisely when he gave to his book the unexcep- 
tionable title Das Land Sumer. 

The war of time-tables continues. At the moment there seems no prospect 
of an early end. M. Parrot’s volume Archéologie mésopotamienne: Techniques et 
Problémes sammarizes the debate and the evidence and the various conclusions 
of specialists in Mesopotamian Chronology up to 1953. As for the date of 
Hammurabi Professor Kramer says he “began to reign about 1750 B.c.” 
Schmékel dates the reign 1728-1686 B.c. Professor Landsberger now joins 
in with all the authority of his massive erudition and concludes in favour of 
1900 B.C. Those who have no strong attachment to any of the many solutions 
proposed can recognize the weight of Professor Landsberger’s argument, 
but may, like the reviewer, profit most from the wealth of linguistic data 
provided in the footnotes. T. FISH 


G. Rinaxpt1, Storia delle letterature dell’antica Mesopotamia (Sumerica e Assiro- 
Babilonese). 1957. Pp. 314+1 map. (Nuova Accademia, Milan. Price: 
Lire 2.500.) 


The ambitious collection in course of publication to which this volume 
belongs aims to include the literatures of the whole world in three series: 
literary histories, selections, and dramatic plays. The author of this book is 
a Catholic clergyman of the Somaschi order and a professor of Hebrew and 
Semitic Languages at the Catholic University of Milan. 

The book is written in simple and clear style, devoid of technicalities and 
with no footnotes; but the thirty-one pages of bibliography, including recent 
works in various languages, will render good service to students wishing to 
advance beyond the elementary stages. Works by Roman Catholic scholars 
are cited in great numbers. 

In characterizing the Mesopotamian literatures, Rinaldi observes that in 
spite of a certain uniformity through the centuries, the cuneiform literary 
records depict a rich and varied life, a humanity that is basically like the living 
generation. Most of the writings are anonymous; few individuals, except 
kings and governors, are put on the scene. Ancient traditions were usually 
emphasized, but in the midst of a general conservative tendency occasional 
signs of progress appear. When a hymn is preserved in a single copy, it is 
difficult to say whether it is a faithful copy or a revised one of the original 
poem. But the existence of copies dating centuries apart gives us an idea of 
the variations introduced in successive texts. Mesopotamian literature had 
some influence on the works of the ancient nations of Western Asia. 
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In spite of the limitation of space, Rinaldi has succeeded in describing the 
Sumerian, Babylonian, and Assyrian literature, giving numerous translations 
of representative texts, in a comprehensive manner, with no important gaps. 
He illustrates Sumerian historical texts, hymns, lamentations, incantations, 
laments over the destruction of a city and in the cult of Tammuz, and mytho- 
logical poems. The Akkadian and neo-Sumerian (Ur III and Gudea) literature 
follows; then comes the early Assyrian, the Mari, and First Dynasty of 
Babylon (Hammurabi) writings, and the wisdom literature. In the period 
between the Kassite rule of Babylonia (1700-1180) and the Sargonid kings of 
Assyria (722-625), “a kind of Middle Ages between an ancient classical age 
and a modern one, in which culture had a period of reflection on itself, so 
to say, and formulated conclusions” (p. 167), the classics were studied and 
classified. The poetic compositions included the hymn in praise of the gods, 
the penitential psalm, prayers to the gods or to the king, private prayers, 
incantations, myths and epics (Gilgamesh). Prose is chiefly represented by 
scientific and magical works; the Tell el-Amarna letters testify to the expan- 
sion of the Akkadian language abroad. In the greatest period of Assyrian 
domination (745-625) we have philological texts (syllabaries, dictionaries), 
royal inscriptions, myths (The Descent of Ishtar to the Netherworld), hymns 
and prayers, rituals, fables, proverbs, laws, technical treatises. Neo- 
Babylonian, Persian, and Hellenistic texts mark the end of Mesopotamian 
literature. Rinaldi has surveyed a vast literature briefly, but accurately and 
interestingly. R. H. PFEIFFER 


G. E. Wricur and R. H. Futer, The Book of the Acts of God. 1957. Pp. 372. 
(Doubleday, Garden City, N.Y. Price: $4.95.) 


Professors Wright and Fuller have prepared this work for the layman, rather 
than for the scholar, though they say this is how they present the Bible to 
their students preparing for the ministry. Professor Wright is responsible 
for the section dealing with the Old Testament, and Professor Fuller for that 
dealing with the Intertestamental period and the New Testament. As the 
New Testament lies beyond the scope of this journal, the section dealing 
with it will not fall for consideration here. 

The technicalities of scholarship receive little attention in this volume, as 
is to be expected, and what the authors seek to do is to give the readers for 
whom they write a key to the understanding of the Bible, stripped of all the 
technicalities with which their students must wrestle. The authors are well 
acquainted with these technicalities, of course, and the informed reader will 
frequently see how they lie behind the treatment. The books of the Old 
Testament are seen as arising from history, yet history and literature are 
looked at as handmaids serving a purpose greater than themselves. Professor 
Wright, while not despising fact or history, holds that for the full apprehen- 
sion of the meaning of the Old Testament, faith is essential. For the literature 
was born of faith no less than of fact. The order in which the literature is 
dealt with is neither strictly historical nor that of any Canon. The first four 
books of the Bible are dealt with first, though not as compilations of sources, 
but as the whole work the final compiler designed it to be. The Deuteronomic 
history comes next, and then the Chronicler’s history. Next come the pro- 
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phetic books and then the Psalms and the Wisdom Literature, followed by 
a few pages dealing with such books as Esther, the Song of Songs and 
Daniel. It may be noted in passing, that the book is poorly indexed. Neither 
the Song of Songs nor Esther appears in the index, though there are sections 
on them in the book; and while Daniel figures in the index, the place where 
the book is dealt with is not indicated. 

The section on the Intertestamental period deals with the history of the 
times, and treats briefly of the Jewish sects and more particularly of the sect 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The author is curiously selective as to the Inter- 
testamental literature dealt with. Brief sections are devoted to the Testament 
(sic) of the Twelve Patriarchs and I Enoch, but some other books get less 
attention. 

Despite the lightness of the treatment, the general reader will learn much 
from this book. Especially he will feel that the Bible is not only a collection 
of books, but a book, with an essential unity of purpose and message, despite 
the freely recognized diversity of the materials through which the unity is 
expressed. H. H. ROWLEY 


C. A. Stmpson, Composition of the Book of Judges. 1958. Pp. x+198. (Blackwell, 
Oxford. Price: 425.) 


The author continues in this book the work which he started in his book on 
The Early Traditions of Israel (1948). The thesis presented there on the com- 
position of the Pentateuch, of a tradition kept among the southern tribes (J"), 
which was extended by traditions of the northern tribes (J?) and merged with 
the E-tradition which came into being later in the north (Rje), is applied 
here correspondingly to the pre-Deuteronomic traditions of the Book of 
Judges, and an attempt is made to establish it by a thorough literary-critical 
analysis. The present form of the Book of Judges the author considers to 
be the result of a threefold Deuteronomic edition, in which first of all several 
parts (e.g. chap. ix and the end of the Samson story) were excluded, but later 
included again by a post-Deuteronomic editor, who also added the lists of 
the Minor Judges (x. 1-5 and xii. 7, 8-15), and the material originating from 
the confederacy of the tribes in chapters xix—xxi (C). 

After an Introduction on method and results (pp. 1-7) the main part of 
the book follows (pp. 9-107) with a detailed analysis of the stories. Here the 
author attempts to demonstrate in detail the share of J', J?, E and Rje. The 
results of this analysis are presented on pp. 107-32 in a translation of the 
pre-Deuteronomic texts, differentiated according to the sources. On pp. 
133-42 follows the analysis of the stages of the Deuteronomic edition, on 
pp. 142-7 those of the post-Deuteronomic edition. By way of appendix, 
on pp. 149-96 the author discusses the criticism which Eissfeldt, “Die 
altesten Traditionen Israels” (B.Z.A.W. uxxt (1950), 52-97), made on 
Simpson’s investigations of the Pentateuch and fortifies his own theses with 
slight modifications against Eissfeldt’s objections. 

The main importance of the book lies in the consistent application of the 
literary-critical method in the manner in which it governed Old Testament 
research at the end of the last century in the wake of Wellhausen. Its main 
attention is devoted to the discovery of irregularities which disturb the 
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continuity of the stories and to the reconstruction of various layers of tradi- 
tion originally complete in themselves, the traces of which the author with 
great ingenuity endeavours to show in the present text. Yet in spite of the 
significance which must be attributed to the work of literary criticism, when 
it is a case of establishing the history of the Old Testament traditions the 
question still remains whether the way in which the author uses this method 
does not go beyond its legitimate limits and whether he does not occasionally 
become the victim of a danger which he himself recognizes (p. 3), namely, 
of following a hypothetical guiding picture which determines his individual 
observations and allows them to become postulates, although they cannot 
be convincingly proved from the wording of the texts but, as the discussion 
with Eissfeldt shows on several occasions, allows other possible explanations 
from other points of view. We must resign ourselves to the fact that even 
the most acute literary critical method does not always suffice to carry through 
the separation of the sources down to the individual wording and to draw 
from it far-reaching conclusions. At times the author overestimates the force 
of the arguments; thus, for instance, when he assigns the Jabin story (Jos. 
xi. 1-9) to the E-layer and draws from this the conclusion that the Jabin 
tradition in Judg. iv must originate from J and the Sisera tradition in Judg. iv 
and v must have been part of E. When in the course of this, notwithstanding 
Judg. v. 24-7 (EB), according to which Jael kills Sisera, he “reconstructs” the 
Jabin story of J from iv. 17-22 in such a way that the wife of the Kenite 
Heber hands over the fugitive Jabin to Barak, one is inclined to admire the 
fanciful powers of combination of the author rather than to be convinced 
by his reasoning on the basis of the text. 

In comparison with the elaborate analytical investigations, the summary 
of the formation of the Book of Judges into a complete picture and the 
characterization of its sources lag behind. A clearer profiling of the individual 
layers of the sources and stages of edition on their respective historical 
background would be desirable. But perhaps the reticence of the author 
in this respect arises from the fact that he wished to delay dealing with the 
systematic results of his researches until the whole picture becomes more 
complete on the basis of an analysis of the Books of Samuel and Kings which 
he proposes to undertake.! A. WEISER 


H. J. Kraus, Klagelieder (Threni) (Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testament, ed. 
M. Noth, Band xx). 1956. Pp. 88. (Buchhandlung des Erziehungs- 
vereins, Neukirchen Kreis Moers. Price: DM. 7, or by subscription 
DM. 5.85.) 


The author of this commentary is already well known outside his own country, 
not only for his contributions to our understanding of Israel’s faith and 
practice,? but also for a useful survey of the critical study of the Old Testa- 
ment since the Reformation;3 so that his views on the Book of Lamentations 
will be read with special interest. 


! Translation from German by the editors. 

2 E.g. Die Kénigsherrschaft Gottes im Alten Testament (1951), Gottesdienst im 
Israel (1954). 

3 Geschichte der historisch-kritischen Erforschung des Alten Testaments (1956). 
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An introductory section of some ten pages deals with the title of the book 
and its place in the canon; the text, alphabetic character, and metre of the 
poems; the now familiar approach to the study of Hebrew literature in terms 
of a classification into literary types and the determination of their “setting 
in life” (Sitz im Leben); their historical background, place of origin, and 
authorship; and, finally, a bibliography which lists commentaries and other 
relevant literature dating, for the most part, from the middle of last century. 
The treatment of each poem takes the form of a translation into German, 
followed by (a) textual and grammatical notes; (4) a more detailed discussion 
of its metrical form, literary classification, and Sitz im Leben; (c) a verse by 
verse exposition; and (d) a statement of its aim and purpose. 

The textual and grammatical notes offer a number of useful comments on 
the readings of the ancient versions, and are characterized by a sound appre- 
ciation of the niceties of Hebrew syntax and a commendable caution in the 
use of Hebrew metrics as an aid to textual criticism. Emendation of the text, 
which for the most part follows the usual lines, is thus free from excess, 
although one is occasionally left wondering if some of those accepted are 
absolutely necessary: for example, when Kraus reads nv9 for Ny2D in i. 20, 
and omits 7?) in ii. 12. In the former case the reference may well be to what 
we should call “virtual death” (in contrast to the actual death which may 
befall one in the streets); and in the second case it seems to the reviewer much 
more likely that the expression ]?} }41 was used loosely of “food and drink” 
than that 7%) was added by some copyist in what can only be described as 
a fit of aberration. Some surprise may also be felt that Kraus appears to 
ignore some of the suggestions made by G. R. Driver, “Hebrew Notes 
on ‘Song of Songs’ and ‘Lamentations’”’, Festschrift fur Alfred Bertholet 
(1950), pp. 134-46; indeed it is odd that this article is not even listed in the 
bibliography despite the fact that the Festschrift is cited in connexion with 
S. Mowinckel, ‘Zum Problem der hebraischen Metrik”. Of other occasional 
doubts in this connexion the most important from the reviewer’s standpoint 
is that which concerns the emendation of NN to 83s in i. 21, and of AYDY 
to HYDW in iii. 59. It seems to the reviewer that in the former case ‘the 
reading’ of the M.T. should be retained on the ground that it is an example 
of the precative perfect, and that in the second case it should be retained on 
the ground that this imperative form occurs in the middle of a passage 
(wv. 56-61) which contains a series of precative perfects. Indeed, in the 
teviewer’s opinion it is the failure to recognize the existence of such precative 
perfects which has led Kraus, like others before him, to see in the third poem a 
more complicated composition than is really the case; and this brings us to the 
author’s treatment of these poems in terms of Gattungen and Sitz im Leben. 

Kraus argues forcibly for the view that in these poems we have a series of 
compositions which were occasioned by the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.c., and 
that, far from being the work of Jeremiah, they stem from the circles of those 
priests or cultic prophets who had escaped deportation. Nevertheless, when 
he proceeds to carve the poems up in terms of das Leichenlied, das kollektive 
Klagelied, das individuelle Klagelied, and the like, and to assign different parts 
to different voices at some service of mourning amid the ruins of the Temple, 
the reviewer is left wondering if Kraus is not pressing too far the striking 
parallel offered by the famous lamentation over Ur (as quoted in part, pp. 9f.). 
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There is much to ponder in the words of N. K. Gottwald, Studies in the Book 
of Lamentations (1954), pp. 36ff., when he refers to “the complexities and 
pitfalls of categorizing”, and goes on to show that in the case of the third 
poem, for example, “‘the author is quite beyond the distinction between the 
individual and the group and is simply giving the profoundest kind of 
expression to the long-recognized Hebrew category of corporate personality” 
(op. cit. p. 39). Indeed, it is a great pity that this important monograph by 
Gottwald is also missing from the bibliography. A. R. JOHNSON 


J. SraFForp Wricut, The Date of Exra’s Coming to Jerusalem. 1958. Pp. 32. 
(Tyndale Press, London. Price: 15. 6d.) 


For nearly seventy years the question of the date of Ezra’s coming to 
Jerusalem has been debated amongst scholars, ever since Canon A. van 
Hoonacker in 1890 propounded the view that Nehemiah belonged to the 
reign of Artaxerxes I and Ezra to that of Artaxerxes II. More than ten years 
ago Principal Stafford Wright published the first edition of his lecture, in 
which he argued for the traditional order of Ezra and Nehemiah. This second 
edition adheres to the same order, but it is substantially rewritten, and its 
present form is much better than the earlier one. Some weaknesses of the 
case as presented earlier, to which attention was drawn by critics, including 
the present reviewer, have been eliminated, and the argument has been 
strengthened by replies to more recently published presentations of the case 
for the priority of Ezra. In the form it now has it is probably as good a 
presentation of the case for the traditional order as could be made out. It is, 
however, far from convincing. This is not to say that the alternative order 
can be proved to demonstration. While the present reviewer finds probability 
to be strongly in favour of the alternative, he has always recognized that it 
does not amount to proof, and Principal Wright does not claim that his own 
case amounts to proof. There is therefore room for discussion, and some 
friendly comments on Principal Wright’s arguments may be offered as a 
further contribution to it. 

Great stress is still laid by the author on the improbability of the Chronicler 
presenting an unhistorical order within a century of the time of Ezra, when 
many of his readers would have fresh in their minds memories of stories of 
Ezra told them by their fathers, and Principal Wright asks his readers to 
consider how difficult it would be for anyone to suppose that the Kaiser 
and Hitler were contemporaries within two hundred years of the two world 
wars. This is a completely false analogy, since conditions in the modern 
world are totally different from those of the Chronicler’s time. Newspapers 
and printed books in vast profusion have spread knowledge, libraries pre- 
serve it and make it generally available, and history is studied in schools and 
universities in a way that was undreamed of in the Chronicler’s day. A priori 
arguments resting on a false analogy can do nothing to strengthen a case. 
Moreover, as the present writer has pointed out, the Chronicler’s work was 
not “published” in the modern sense. Principal Wright retorts that it was 
surely intended to have readers. That is, of course, true, but for a long time 
they would be few, and neither Principal Wright nor the reviewer is in 4 
position to know how many of them would have independent means of 
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checking from memory the Chronicler’s chronology. Further, the reviewer 
pointed out that the Chronicler did not hesitate to modify history, when it 
suited his purpose, even when it would be easy for readers to check the facts. 
At a number of points he changed what he found in his source in Samuel and 
Kings, and deliberately falsified history to suit his own purpose. To this 
Principal Wright replies that conservative writers have harmonized the 
contradictions. There are many to harmonize, and whoever convinces himself 
that he can harmonize them all is more expert in special pleading than 
interested in objective history. When the Chronicler’s readers learned that 
Asa and Jehoshaphat were good kings who removed the high places, and 
remembered that the book of Kings had informed them that they were good 
kings who nevertheless did not remove the high places, they would not have 
the advantage of access to modern harmonizations, and if they brought 
critical minds to bear would recognize a flat contradiction. It is, however, 
improbable that they brought a critical mind to bear, or were in any way 
troubled by the contradiction. It is equally improbable that they would be 
troubled by an unhistorical order of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

At some points Principal Wright does not examine his own statements 
quite so critically as might be desired. He assigns—tightly in the reviewer’s 
opinion—the building of the walls recorded in Ezra iv. 7-23 to the reign of 
Artaxerxes I, before the mission of Nehemiah. He thinks Ezra ix. 9 refers 
to this wall, and assigns the events of this chapter of the book of Ezra to a 
time several years after Ezra’s arrival. It would surely seem curious for Ezra 
to refer to this wall as God-given, since it was broken down before it was 
even completed. Moreover, on another page Principal Wright suggests that 
Ezra may have returned to Babylon soon after dealing with the marriage 
problem, and may not have been in Jerusalem at the time of the building of 
the walls referred to in Ezra iv. 7-23, but may have been recalled to Jerusalem 
when Nehemiah was in the city. It is hard to see how Ezra ix. 9 can be fitted 
into this picture. Did Ezra leave Jerusalem before the abortive attempt to 
rebuild the walls, and later return after Nehemiah had arrived with authority 
to rebuild them, only to refer with tactless satisfaction to the earlier futile 
effort? It is difficult to suppose that anyone could find satisfaction in con- 
templating the broken-down walls referred to in Ezra iv. 7-23, and if it was 
the news of that episode which occasioned Nehemiah’s sadness in the king’s 
presence, it does not seem to have given much satisfaction to Nehemiah. 
It is conceivable that an Ezra who was in Jerusalem at the time those walls 
were rising could refer to them proleptically as a protection, with an optimism 
which bitter experience would fail to justify. It is not conceivable that after- 
wards, either before or after Nehemiah’s arrival, he would do so. Moreover, 
though Principal Wright exonerates Ezra from any share in the building of 
the walls, even if he were in Jerusalem at the time, he supposes that Ezra’s 
stock would fall with the breaking down of the walls. The reasoning here 
is not easy to follow. One could see how his stock would fall if he shared 
in the responsibility for this abortive effort, as Principal Wright earlier 
supposed. But why he should be blamed for something for which he was 
in no way responsible, and in which he did not share, is not obvious. 

It is even more curious to observe that on Principal Wright’s view Ezra 
came to Jerusalem charged by the king to put into effect the Book of the 
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Law which he carried, but that he neglected to discharge the king’s com- 
mission and busied himself with dealing with mixed marriages and then 
perhaps returned to Babylon, and did not even publicly present the Law he 
was instructed to enforce, until fourteen years after his first arrival. This 
does not seem to the reviewer a convincing story. 

Principal Wright notes that Bigvai, or Bagoas, was the Persian governor 
of Jerusalem in 408 B.c., and observes that if he was still governor when 
Ezra came to Jerusalem in 397 B.c., when the theory that transfers Ezra to 
the reign of Artaxerxes II dates his coming, it is strange that there is no 
allusion to Bigvai in the story of Ezra. The possibility that Bigvai might 
have ceased to be governor by 397 B.c. is considered, but rejected on the 
ground that Artaxerxes II is unlikely to have appointed a Jewish governor 
in his place. No reason for this assumption is given, and it ignores the fact 
that the Brooklyn Aramaic Papyri now reveal that Persia’s final loss of Egypt 
took place a few years later than had been supposed, and that Professor 
Cazelles has noted how excellently the situation following this loss would 


provide the background of Ezra’s mission.! With the loss of Egypt Judaea 


would become a border province of great importance to the Persian King, 
and a gesture calculated to win the loyal support of this province, such as 
the appointment of Ezra with a free hand to establish the Jewish religious 
law, would excellently serve his purpose. H. H. ROWLEY 


J. Srarrorp Wricut, The Building of the Second Temple. 1958. Pp. 20. 
(Tyndale Press, London. Price: 15. 6d.) 


The Tyndale Old Testament Lecture for 1952 has taken longer to make its 
appearance in published form than the Second Temple took to reach com- 
pletion after the work was undertaken in the time of Haggai and Zechariah. 
As is well known the Bible records that the foundation of the Second Temple 
was laid shortly after the return under Sheshbazzar, and elsewhere that it 
was laid some years later in the time of Haggai and Zechariah. Principal 
Stafford Wright in this lecture examines the various problems attaching to 
the building of this Temple. Here they are much less acute than in the case 
of the chronology of Ezra and Nehemiah, and while there have been divergent 
views at a number of points, Principal Wright’s conclusions would be shared 
by a number of scholars. He distinguishes Zerubbabel from Sheshbazzar, 
and holds that while the foundation of the Temple was laid shortly after the 
return, which he believes to have been the return of a substantial number of 
Exiles, little was done until 520 B.c. when Haggai and Zechariah stirred 
the people to action, and the effective rebuilding was undertaken. The 
account of I Esdras, in so far as it differs from that of the book of Ezra, is 
rejected. | 

The case might have been strengthened if the author had taken account 
of the international situation at the time when Haggai and Zechariah began 
to prophesy. At the death of Cambyses the Persian empire seemed as if it 
would disintegrate entirely. Pseudo-Smerdis claimed the throne, but his 
claims were unacknowledged by many of the provinces, which became 
independent. It was only gradually that Darius Hystaspis eliminated Pseudo- 


1 Cf. V.T. tv (1954), 132. 
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Smerdis and reduced the provinces one by one to obedience. This situation 
was one which would inevitably kindle Jewish hopes of independence and 
national resurrection, and just as in pre-exilic days a religious revival had 
accompanied national revival, it was not surprising that the new ‘hopes 
should lead to a rebuilding of the Temple. But the success of Darius in 
quelling the rebellions and reducing the empire to subjection meant that the 
Jews came once more firmly under Persian sway. The disappearance of 
Zerubbabel can best be understood in the light of this situation. Principal 
Wright rejects the view that messianic hopes had been placed on Zerubbabel, 
but if he was the political head of the people and they had assumed in- 
dependence and needed to be brought back into subjection, it would be 
natural for Zerubbabel to be removed, whether messianic hopes had been 
placed on him or not. 

Why, then, was the rebuilding of the Temple not also stopped? The Bible 
says the Samaritans sought to have it stopped, and one might have expected 
that if this was the religious side of a revival which had also a political side 
in a bid for independence it would be likely to be checked. The Jews are 
said to have appealed to the decree of Cyrus permitting the building and to 
have claimed that the work was begun at that time. The best reason for 
accepting this claim is that it was accepted by the Persian government after 
careful inquiry. Darius was wise enough to adopt pacific policies where they 
could safely be adopted, and since it could be claimed that the building had 
been duly authorized by Cyrus before the bid for independence under 
Zerubbabel and quite independently of it, and that the work had actually 
begun independently of the rebellion, however little had been done since, 
it was possible to permit the continuance of the building without any 
encouragement of the political aspirations. 

Further, the best reason for accepting the story of the Samaritan challenge 
to the rebuilding and the Persian authorization of its continuance is the fact 
that it was carried through, as the independent and contemporary witness 
of Haggai and Zechariah shows. The Persian authorities who nipped in the 
bud the bid for independence must have considered the religious activities 
which went with that bid, and if the work on the Temple was continued 
thereafter, it must have been with their approval. Since this approval could be 
represented as the continuation of the policy of Cyrus, it was not the sign of 
weak appeasement but of a strong generosity. If the Aramaic document cited 
in Ezra vf. were not reliable the Persian permission to continue the rebuilding 
of the Temple would be far harder to explain. H. H. ROWLEY 


B. M. Merzcer, An Introduction to the Apocrypha. Based on the Revised 
Standard Version. 1957. Pp. xii+274. (Oxford University Press. Price: 
285.) 


In this book Professor Metzger is clearly writing for the non-specialist— 
Witness his statement near the beginning that “‘etymologically, the word 
apocrypha is of Greek derivation and signifies books that are ‘hidden away’. 
(Like the word data it is plural number; the singular is apocryphon.)” and his 
consistent reluctance to discuss questions of date and authorship where there 
is any dispute. 
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There are the usual minor blemishes (such as “ Jedekiah” on p. 13 and 
“Jer. 11: 10” for “Jer. 10: 11” on p. 96) and the usual inconsistencies 
(for instance, the same work of Augustine is cited as “ City of God, xv1l, 36” 
on p. 19, as “City of God, xvi1. 20” on p. 75, and “Civ. Dei xv, xxiii. 4” on 
p. 172): the Index is a little choosy—for example, Edna is mentioned twice 
in the body of the book (on pp. 35 and 230), but only “35” appears in the 
Index; and from time to time one wishes that (even in a popular work) some 
things had been said either more adequately or differently—thus, the figure 
of the dragon “in the alchemy of Semitic mythology” on p. 120 is drawn 
with unnecessary discretion, and the parenthesis on p. 133, with reference 
to the Maccabaean wars, that “this is the first time in the annals of warfare 
that elephants appear to have been utilized” seems almost to have been 
deliberately inserted in order to deceive! 

But the summaries of the contents of the individual books are uniformly 
excellent. The chapter on “The Apocrypha and the New Testament” brings 
out well the Apocrypha’s status as what Professor Metzger happily calls “an 
historical hyphen”. “A Brief History of the Apocrypha in the Christian 
Church”, though perhaps making rather more of those writers in the early 
church who had doubts about the Apocrypha (and rather more of their 
doubts) than the facts warrant, is none the less replete with factual informa- 
tion. The final chapter on “The Pervasive Influence of the Apocrypha” 
assembles a number of bits and pieces about the Apocrypha in English 
Literature, Music, Art, etc., including the interesting curiosity that II Esdras 
vi. 42 was, it seems, at least partly responsible for Columbus’s discovery of 
America! And particularly valuable throughout are Professor Metzger’s 
interspersed remarks on patristic exegesis of the Apocryphal books and their 
use in the various liturgies. 

By and large this is a first-rate “layman’s companion” to the recently 
published R.S.V. translation. H. F. D. SPARKS 


W. R. Farmer, Maccabees, Zealots and Josephus. 1956. Pp. xiv+-240. (Columbia 
University Press, New York, and Oxford University Press, London. 
Price: $4.50, and 36s.) 


Dr Farmer’s purpose is to demonstrate that “there is a positive relationship 
between the Maccabees and the Zealots....These people were doing and 
saying the same kind of things that the Maccabees had done and said.” Not 
only was Jewish nationalism in both cases deeply motivated by Jewish piety, 
but the Zealots deliberately intended to imitate the Maccabees, whose 
memories were still very much alive in New Testament times. If this living 
continuity has so long been overlooked, it is because Josephus, while he 
admired the Maccabees as the exponents of genuine patriotism, has given 
us a very distorted picture of the Zealots, whom he described as secularly 
motivated. 

The demonstration is on the whole convincing, with, however, some 
reservations. It provides a number of interesting and valuable viewpoints. 
But it is conducted at excessive length. Dr Farmer pays. well-deserved tribute 
to Schiirer’s writing: “‘ His material is condensed as much as possible. Hardly 
a phrase or word is unessential. Every sentence on every page is packed full 
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of relevant information, carefully organized so as to prevent the slightest 
repetition...” (p. 36). One can only wish he had himself always followed this 
good example. In fact, the book could have been considerably shortened by 
cutting off repetitions, over-laboured analyses, and even some self-evidences. 

As regards the Zealots, the real problem is not whether they were reli- 
giously motivated, which can hardly be questioned, nor even whether their 
theology in matters of Torah and Temple was fundamentally the same as 
that of the Maccabees, for which Dr Farmer makes a good case. It is whether 
the circumstances were exactly the same in both instances and legitimated 
revolutionary action to the same degree. This at least appears doubtful. It is 
to be kept in mind that, according to Roman law, Judaism was religio licita 
and that the emperors, if not always the local governors, were earnestly 
concerned to maintain this official statute. That the Jews made the difference 
between aggressive paganism and tolerant paganism is clearly illustrated by 
the fact that all the truly religious-minded Jews sympathized with or joined 
in the Maccabaean revolt, whereas in Roman times the majority of the 
Pharisees apparently disapproved of Zealotism and kept aloof from its 
agitation. Of this fact Dr Farmer is well aware (pp. 182ff.). But in his 
eagerness to emphasize the continuity between Maccabees and Zealots he is 
led to minimize the differences, or even to maintain that the Romans were 
worse than the Seleucids. “It would appear that both under Seleucid and 
Roman domination the very existence of temple sacrifice according to the 
Torah was imperilled....For all the excess of the Seleucid opposition to the 
Jewish religion, nothing so crude and barbarous was ever actually carried 
out against the Jews as the destruction of their temple. The Romans did 
destroy the holy house of the God of the Jews. They, not the Seleucids— 
if comparisons must be made—were the great enemies of the Jewish religion” 
(p. 91). When and how, before A.p. 66, the existence of the Jewish cult was 
seriously imperilled by the Romans I fail to see (for Caligula’s attempt, as 
the writer himself concedes, was not carried out). As for the destruction of 
the Temple, Dr Farmer simply forgets that it was a consequence of the Jewish 
revolt and not its cause, whereas under Antiochus Epiphanes the Maccabaean 
revolt did not precede but followed “the abomination that maketh desolate”’. 
I still think this is a momentous difference. 

The Zealots were probably more than the mere brigands Josephus, for 
very obvious reasons, would have us believe they were. They were probably 
not quite so exact a counterpart of the Maccabees as Dr Farmer would 
admit. They are to be understood, at least in part, against their social back- 
ground. Their revolt is that not only of Jewish nationalism and piety but 
also of a kind of Israelite proletariat. Their most precise counterpart, in this 
respect, is perhaps to be found in the revolutionary fringe of Donatism, the 
so-called Circumcellions, in fourth-century Roman North Africa (cf. W. H. C. 
Frend, The Donatist Church (1952), pp. 172 ff.). 

The book ends with a few pages on the Qumran texts which may, in the 
writer’s view, provide a link in the tradition of thought connecting Maccabees 
and Zealots, and with a stimulating “quest for the historical Jesus” in the 
light of Jewish nationalism of the time. It certainly deserves the careful 
attention of all those interested in that fascinating period in Jewish history 
which extends “‘between the Testaments ”’. M. SIMON 
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A. S. vAN DER WoupeE, Die Messianischen Vorstellungen der Gemeinde von 
Qumran. (Studia Semitica Neerlandica, 3.) 1957. Pp. viiit+276. (Van 
Gorcum, Assen. Price: Fl. 17.50, or bound, Fl. 19.50.) 


The messianic expectations of Qumran differed fundamentally from those of 
orthodox Judaism only in the pre-eminence which Qumran accorded to the 
priestly Messiah. Thus, p. 243, van der Woude sums up his inquiry. This 
will surprise only those who are unfamiliar with the rabbinic picture of a 
regal Messiah escorted by priestly and prophetic adjutants, and will dis- 
appoint only those who have attributed to the Messiahs of Qumran qualities 
soteriological and supernatural in the Christian sense. Qumran’s universe 
of discourse did not include such concepts as a suffering, expiatory, world- 
redeeming Messiah, nor did it range out to visions of the destruction and 
renovation of the cosmos. With such staid conclusions, Qumran research is 
once more on an even keel, after so many fairly successful efforts at rocking 
the boat. 

Van der Woude begins in an exemplary manner by defining his use of 
certain terms, of which “eschatology” is important. Prescinding from the 
final fate of the individual, he takes eschatology as “‘an indication of certain 
expectations concerning the end which keep within the framework of history 
(after T. Vriezen, Supplements to V.T. 1, 1953). Thus his “latter-day Messiahs” 
end the oppression of their people, inaugurate an era of grace and prosperity, 
but do not usher in the end of the world. If eschatology were to be restricted 
to “the great drama of the last days which ends world history and heralds 
a new age of salvation” (as in G. Hélscher, Urspriinge der juidischen Eschatologie, 
1905) there would be as little trace of it in the DSS as in the O.T. 

The first and longest section (182 pp.) analyses in detail the “messianic” 
texts. In three places, CDC 5: 21f.; 12: 12; 1QM 11: 8, the “anointed” are 
the O.T. prophets. But CDC 12: 23-13: 1, etc. promise “the Messiahs from 
Aaron and Israel”, eschatological figures for whose coming all else is pre- 
paration, with whose coming the reign of Belial ends. The duality of the 
figures cannot be decided from any single place in CDC, but only from com- 
parison of contexts, among which CDC 7: 18ff. (“the Star who will come 
to Damascus, the Sceptre who is prince of the whole congregation”) is a 
key-text, along with the unambiguous 1Q$S 9: 11. But by always putting 
Aaron before Israel, CDC already indicates clearly the predominant role of 
the priestly Messiah. Van der Woude might have added to the many perti- 
nent comments of his book that once he has established the presence of two 
Messiahs in the original CDC, there can be little doubt about the meaning 
of the (partly conjectural) text of CDC 14: 19 “till the coming of the Messiahs 
of Aaron and Israel. And he will absolve their sins.” The singular “he” 
must refer to God, and cannot imply expiation on the part of the Messiahs. 
Van der Woude notes correctly that when an expiatory role is attributed to 
the community, the object of their expiation is “the Land”. 

There are many novelties in van der Woude’s illuminating comments, but 
not all will commend themselves with equal force. At CDC 14: 22 a penalty 
of one year is prescribed for a certain offence. In an “undeniably” parallel 
place in 1QS (7: 8) the penalty is six months, corrected later to one year. 
Van der Woude says that the correction can only be explained as a revision 
of the earlier documents (1QS) in the light of later practice which CDC 
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reflects. The logic is not unimpeachable. For if 1QS is the later composition, 
the correction may be due to an effort to revive the earlier practice of CDC. 
But in dating 1QS to the earliest days of the sect, van der Woude has a theory 
which affects his approach considerably. He holds that the Teacher of 
Righteousness was “the Prophet” expected in 1QS along with the two 
Messiahs. Hence he does not appear otherwise in 1QS, written before his 
advent (while the sect was still “groping like blind men” ?). His well-known 
title appears, however, in CDC, 1QpH, etc.—written after his advent. Here 
again the logic is questionable. The Teacher is not mentioned in the Hymns 
or the War Scroll. Are we to conclude that he had not functioned before 
they were written? Is it not possible that by the time 1QS was drawn up, 
the Teacher had been dead maybe a hundred years and was no longer 
pertinent? 

Besides this prophetic quality, the Teacher is credited with being the 
Suffering Servant type (p. 85), mediator of the new covenant at Damascus 
and so a second Moses (also gud precursor of the Messiahs), and is identified 
with the “Staff, Student of the Law” of CDC 6: 7, an historical figure. The 
“Star, Student of the Law” who is yet to come to Damascus, CDC 7: 18, 
is on the other hand an eschatological figure, and such terminology is im- 
portant, because it shows how more or less the same terms can be used of 
very different characters. Thus the historical Teacher of Righteousness is to 
be distinguished from the eschatological Teacher of Righteousness, CDC 
6: 11, who is the future Messiah of Aaron (p. 73). One might question here 
the main reasons put forward for seeing the Teacher as the Suffering Servant. 
They are the referring of the quotation from Zech. xiii. 7ff. in CDC 19: 7ff. 
to the historical Teacher, who thus becomes the shepherd, the man of God’s 
company, who is stricken by the sword. Van der Woude holds that the 
stricken shepherd and his flock cannot be sinners, because, inter alia, the man 
of God’s company must be his friend. But surely the phrase may be taken 
as “the man who was, or should be, of God’s company”, the divinely 
appointed ruler who has betrayed his trust. Then van der Woude adduces 
the suffering Messiah ben Joseph, and traces this strange figure to this piece 
of Essenism. However, there is no trace of the Messiah ben Joseph till the 
late second century A.D. (in spite of J. Jeremias’s valiant but far-fetched effort 
to find him in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, T.W.N.T. v, 685, which 
should have been considered here). In any case, he was a warrior who fell 
in battle, not a martyr in the sense of the Suffering Servant—though of 
course such a nuance may have escaped the ancients. Another questionable 
point is the identification of Damascus with Qumran. R. North and I. 
Rabinowitz were right in this, according to van der Woude, but for the 
wrong reasons. Most proper names are figurative in the DSS, it is true, but 
there is always Jerusalem. But when, on linguistic and other grounds, van 
der Woude rejects the idea of a resurrection of the Teacher, he is adding 
another nail to the coffin of what should have been a stillborn brain-child. 

As we have said in the opening paragraph, the analysis of the functions 
of the two Messiahs offers no surprises. Vigorous and painstaking refutation 
of untoward views is frequent. Thus he shows the weakness of the view put 
forward by Brownlee, Bo Reicke and others, that 1QS 4: 20, “God will 
purify all the deeds of man”, contains a messianic title ,“The Man”, and 
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a messianic function, of being refined by suffering. There is, he holds, no 
notion of a suffering Messiah in the Qumran texts. The War Scroll is out of 
the question. The Habakkuk Commentary is devoid of all messianism. The 
rogue reading of 1QIs* 52: 14, msbty, is to be read as part. hoph. of S-/-4, 
with archaic yod at the end. The difficult hymn, 1QH 3: 6-18 likens the woes 
of the community to a woman in travail, but the words, “wonderful counsellor 
with his might”, 1. 10, are to be referred to God, as in rabbinical exegesis 
of Isa. ix. 5, which also sees God as helping at childbirth. Because the 
offspring of the woman in the comparison is “child” or “children” indif- 
ferently through the hymn, van der Woude’s interpretation of it as referring 
to the (pre-messianic) woes of the community is well founded. Thus the 
hymn is eschatological but not precisely messianic. 

In the section on the “Patriarchal Blessing”, “‘Florilegium”’, “‘Isaiah- 
pesher” and “Testimonia” from 4Q, van der Woude finds again the 
dyarchy, with the predominance of the priestly Messiah, of the 1Q docu- 
ments. Here one must enter a firm caveat. Just as there is no mention of 
a Davidic Messiah in the 1Q documents (1QSb 5: 24ff. allots the attributes, 
but not the genealogy, of the scion of Jesse, Isa. xi. 4'ff., to the coming 
Prince), so there is no mention of an Aaronic Messiah in the 4Q documents, 
much less of his pre-eminence over the kingly Messiah. The dyarchy of 
CDC, IQS, may no doubt be read into the 4Q documents, but only if one 
postulates a consistency which may be foreign to Qumran. All the documents 
are not the product of one writer, or even of one seminar. 

A second, shorter chapter deals with the Test. XII Patriarchs, and van 
der Woude tries to restore to some extent the shattered torso of the Jewish 
source, after the iconoclasm of de Jonge’s book (Assen, 1953). It seems clear 
that the Testaments are hardly intelligible except against the background of 
a dual Messianism; their Qumran origin is perhaps less certain than van der 
Woude maintains. Pointers in the direction of Qumran are hints of the 
superiority of Levi, praise of the sons of Zadok, the content of the final 
promises. But internal evidence, which is all that remains since de Jonge, 
is notably tricky. The following passage, Test. Jud. xxiv. 1-6 (Armenian 
version) is held by van der Woude to be untouched by Christian hand: 
“Then will the Star of peace arise, the sun of justice, and he will deal with 
mankind in meekness and justice. 2. And the heavens will open for him, 
and the blessings of the holy Father will be poured out upon him, and he 
will pour out on us the Spirit of graces. 3. And ye shall be to him true 
adoptive children and walk in his commands, the first and the second. 
4. Then (van der Woude’s italics) will a shoot arise from me (Judah). 5. And 
a sceptre of my kingship shall shine forth, and from your root will a scion 
arise. 6. And through him shall a ruler’s Staff of justice arise for the peoples, 
to judge and save all who call upon the Lord.” In 1-3 van der Woude sees 
the Star, the priestly Messiah, taking precedence over the Staff, the kingly 
Messiah, as in CDC 7: 18 ff. This is acute, but perhaps too subjective. It does 
not need much good will on the other side to see in 1-3 an echo of the 
baptism of Jesus: the heavens open, the Father blesses and commands 
obedience, the Holy Ghost descends. Test. Levi xviii. 4, which adds “in the 
water” to a similar passage, shows that the Christian writer had in fact 
Matt. iii. 16f. in mind. The “first and second commandments” correspond, 
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in van der Woude’s view, to the “former statutes” of 1QS 9: 10, CDC 20: 31 
and the final messianic laws. But they are as readily understood from Matt. 
xxil. 38ff. (“the second is like to the first”). The Testaments, like any other 
“Jewish” apocryphon which has survived only in a Christian version, need 
very cautious handling. 

In the third and last chapter, van der Woude discusses the prehistory of 
the dual messianism (the juxtaposition of royal and priestly power in post- 
exilic times—Ezek., Zech.), the history of the sect, its relation to Hasidim, 
Sadducees and Pharisees, the dating of its main documents. He concludes 
by disowning “sacral kingship” (Mowinckel) as the sole source of messianism 
and demands that each trend within Judaism be interrogated about the source 
and type of its hopes. On one point at least we may suspend judgement: the 
placing of the incidents of 1QpH under Alexander Jannai. The 4Q Nahum- 
pesher is not sufficiently discussed, and one argument in particular used 
against the “‘Maccabaean” dating (upheld by Dr Rowley and others) seems 
irrelevant. It is that the Kittim of 1QpH are the Romans. As they had 
not appeared in Palestine under Jannai, any more or any less than under 
Antiochus IV, how can the equation Kittim—Romans tell against the 
earlier date? 

Instead of listing misprints, we conclude with a few of the more daring 
translations offered by van der Woude. CDC 2: 13 smw smwtyhm, “they 
determined their names”, needs more proof. 1QSb 3: 1_ywsby /kwntkh can 
hardly be translated “those belonging to thy priesthood”, on the basis 
of Ps. i. 1; xxvi. 4, pace J. Milik. CDC 6: 6 &’rtm, “what they dug up”, 
i.e. their findings on the law, is an uncalled-for conjecture and a strange twist 
of meaning. 1QH 3: 6-16 must indeed be wrestled with, but &wr as “womb” 
(because oven-shaped), bhysw as “they smarted”’, yws (cf. Isa. ix. 5) as “he 
counsels” (impf. Niph‘al), cause an undue strain. On p. 148, s-r-h must be 
a misprint for s-r-r. Dr van der Woude has aired many questions, solved 
most of them, and given us a very distinguished piece of work. 

K. SMYTH 


A. Dupont-SomMER, Le Livre des Hymnes découvert prés de la Mer Morte (1QH). 
(Semitica VII.) 1957. Pp. 120+1 plate. (Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris. 
Price: Fr. 900.) 


From the beginning of the Qumran research A. Dupont-Sommer has placed 
his wide learning and skill at the service of the work on the new texts with 
an exceptionally lively interest. His Apergus préliminaires and his Nouveaux 
Apergus have raised important questions, his annotated translation of the 
Book of the Wars has notably promoted the understanding of this partly 
very obscure text. Now he presents a translation of the Hodayot, the second 
complete translation, after H. Bardtke had preceded him with his translation 
in Th. L.Z. He goes beyond Bardtke in offering a translation of the greater 
part of the fragments, so far as this is worth while. 

The considerable damage to which the manuscript was exposed in the 
course of time by decay, consumption by living creatures, etc., has caused 
numerous textual gaps, with the emendation of which Dupont-Sommer is 
concerned—often with success. Some lacunae can hardly be filled in any 
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other way but the one he suggests. Sometimes, however, he adopts formulae 
which are taken over from other Qumran writings, and then not infrequently 
the danger arises that statements are introduced into the text which could 
hardly be original. For instance, the expression HYWNN fin is confined to the 
Zadokite Work. The Manual of Discipline sees still in fim something neutral 
which the individual, it is true, has to renounce in favour of the community, 
but which the community may possess and administer without any moral 
scruples. Hence, the emendation in x, 23 is scarcely possible, and at any 
rate, it is impossible for one who draws the conclusion from the Zadokite Work 
B that the community was founded by the (°)m°7n M179 under the designation 
of tm, but after a long interval of time was refounded and reconfirmed as 
punt yoX. nwtnn man by the prsn AI. Thus we need not follow Du- 
pont-Sommer, who states his view in the Introduction, in placing the founda- 
tion of the settlement in Khirbet Qumran in such great proximity in time to the 
appearance of the founder of the community, and thus we gain time to allow 
for the gathering of a group responsible for the extensive building. Above 
all, we may then consider the Teacher of the Union (tm°)—who probably 
is also the composer of the Manual of Discipline—as the guiding spirit who 
expressed his own Divine experiences in the hymns and teachings of the 
Hodayot, which are more esoteric than the brief teachings of the Manual. 
Fortunately, there are only a few themes of the Master who renounces all 
historical ties, which are touched upon and repeated in an almost tiresome 
manner; and thus we have the possibility also in such cases where the 
individual picture is marred by a gap, and the individual instance is unintel- 
ligible, to attempt emendations from the tenor of the whole. This Dupont- 
Sommer has done often with surprising sensitivity. Thus we may consider 
his contribution, in spite of the doubts expressed, as a substantial advance- 
ment of our knowledge of the teaching of the Teacher of the Union and may 
approach with greater confidence the question as to what the Teacher of 
Righteousness has made of the transmitted heritage. 

The treatment of this text demands courage. Dupont-Sommer has shown 
it and for this we thank him.! L. ROST 


H. Braun, Spatjiidisch-haretischer und frihchristlicher Radikalismus; I. Das 
Spatjudentum ; II. Die Synoptiker. (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, 24.) 
1957. Pp. viii+164 and vi+154. (Mohr, Tiibingen. Price: DM. 36.) 


The title of this work is, in my opinion, very objectionable. What is meant 
by radicalism—namely extreme ethical rigorism in the observance of Torah 
combined with radical criticism of certain aspects of the ritual Law—we only 
learn by reading the book; and the question must be asked after what norm 
Jewish orthodoxy and heresy could be defined, at a time when official 
Judaism consisted of the two widely diverging and even sharply conflicting 
parties of Pharisees and Sadducees; at any rate, even if we follow the writer 
in taking the Pirke Aboth as the standard of orthodoxy or rather orthopraxy, 
“heretical” is probably not the right word for describing such an ovet- 
legalistic group as the Qumran sect. I am not sure either that the strictly 


1 Translation from German by the editors. 
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analytical method adopted by the writer, who examines the Manual of 
Discipline, the Midrash on Habakkuk, the notices of Josephus and Philo and 
the Damascus text in four successive chapters, each of which has exactly the 
same shape and structure, was the best possible. It may have the advantage 
of introducing chronological distinctions and thus stressing an evolution. 
But the chronological sequence—Manual of Discipline—Habakkuk Com- 
mentary—Damascus text—is not established beyond question. And while 
such a plan entails the risk of some repetitions, it also obscures our general 
vision of the group all the more as only those texts which had been published 
before 1951 are taken into account (neither the Mi/bamah nor the Hodayoth 
are examined). The reader misses a substantial chapter of synthesis, summing 
up the results and conclusions, which appears neither in the first nor in the 
second volume. He will also find it unfortunate that too many of the most 
interesting and valuable remarks are to be looked for in the footnotes, one 
of which covers more than seven full pages (11, pp. 46-53)! 

The comparison drawn in the book is between the above-mentioned 
Qumran texts and the teaching of Jesus as expressed in the Synoptic Gospels. 
The author’s viewpoint on the Synoptics is that of classical Formsgeschichte, 
and is open to the same criticisms. It is not always clear whether the term 
Jesustradition, frequently used in the book, means the tradition about Jesus 
or the tradition originating with Jesus. In fact, although his purpose is to 
investigate only the authentic message of Jesus, the writer is sometimes led 
to examine also the teaching of the early Church. He is certainly right in 
emphasizing that both to Jesus and to the primitive community the idea of 
martyrdom is a very present and actual one (11, pp. 100ff.), just as it is to the 
Essenes. But when he contrasts the claim for complete forsaking of personal 
property which characterizes the Jesusbewegung and the attitude of the Qumran 
sect (II, pp. 73 ff.), which asked its members to hand over what they owned 
to the group and cared itself for their sustenance, the opposition might be 
correct as regards Jesus himself and the disciples who followed him during 
his lifetime; but it ceases to be so immediately after his death: for the situation 
within the Jerusalem Church, with regard to the community of goods, seems 
to be very close to that of the Qumran group. What then exactly is meant 
here by Jesusbewegung? 

But it is only fair to say that, in spite of these methodological defects, the 
book brings a valuable contribution to our understanding of Christian 
origins. The comparison is carefully conducted and works out the basic 
analogies—ethical “radicalism” developed under the pressure of the same 
eschatological expectation—as well as the differences: the strictly legalistic, 
esoteric and juristical outlook of the Qumran sect contrasts very strongly 
with Jesus’ criticism of Torafrimmigkeit and his message of divine redeeming 
grace. The writer is probably right when he sees in some passages of the 
Gospels (Matt. v. 43 and xxiv. 26) a direct allusion to the teaching of the 
sect. That some sort of relation existed between Jesus and the early Christians 
on one side, the Qumran sect on the other, that Jesus and his disciples were 
both influenced by and reacting against the sect is most likely, and this book 
contributes to strengthen the case. One would only like to hear a little more 
about the circumstances, as the writer sees them, under which this mutual 
relationship may have developed. M. SIMON 
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J. Licut, The Thanksgiving Scroll. A Scroll from the Wilderness of Judaea. 
(Text, Introduction, Commentary and Glossary.) (In Hebrew.) 1957. 
Pp. x+258+1 plate. (Bialik Institute, Jerusalem.) 


This is an exemplary edition of a Dead Sea Scroll. The Introduction discusses 
various aspects relating to the orthography, style and authorship of the Scroll 
as well as the various doctrines and views it embodies. Much space is 
devoted to the problem of predestination and divine justice. However, all 
philosophies of religion are confronted with the same problem even if in a 
more subtle form. The text is presented in parallel lines and in an emended 
form, while the MS. readings are noted in a critical apparatus. The Com- 
mentary consists of introductions to the individual hymns and of short 
explanatory footnotes, which make constant reference to the elaborate 
Glossary of the characteristic terms occurring in the Scroll. One discon- 
certing feature of the work is the reconstructions—only a few gaps remain! 
At times whole lines are added on the basis of only a few existing letters. 
But even in the more moderate attempts the justification is questionable. 
Already in the first line 1, 5 "pom PR [NI] is a strange combination 
notwithstanding an" pwn and especially in view of 5, 20 MBN N33 °D 
[7boM” PR]. In the second line [YX 7 7ON IP*] M9 [MI]3n °xp> [NIA A]oNNyp 
is a rabbinical idea not compatible with the doctrine of predestination. 
Although, naturally, many unresolved instances remain in the Commentary, 
Dr Licht will find following for most of his interpretations. The reviewer 
would remark on a few instances: antiay9.. .axwn 1, 12; cf. Num. iv. 24 
nun’ tay; 1, 22 WD...7pM... 710 are all parallels; cf. mAyN ANN 
Lev. xx. 18, where the Samaritan reads AMY NpM (cf. also the expressions 
may m3 and tio 73); Tym 2, 8 is to be taken in a transitive sense “Thou 
hast established”; 3, 29-30 O19 "BIN; cf. nap win °bi Prov. 9, 3; OMINWw 
may be a metathesis of OF°2IWN and a parallel to OY "DIN; ON is not 
parallel to am™%pn but to wan n> py; cf. Isa. vii. 25; x. 17. Finally wa 
MNID 4, 29 where Dr Licht surprisingly takes "wa to mean “flesh” and not 
simply “to bring good tidings”; cf. MND yrawn Judg. xiii. 23 and ...% 
mon nN TN Isa. xviii, 14. P. R. WEIS 


G. Lisowsky, Die Mischna VI. Jadajim (Hande). 1956. Pp. vit+100. (Tépel- 
mann, Berlin. Price: DM. 18.) 


The editors are to be congratulated on their enterprise in restarting the 
publication of the Giessener Mischna after twenty years of interruption. 
They rightly decided to use Codex Kaufmann for future texts. Otherwise, 
the lay-out of the publication remains unaltered, Synopsis, Introduction, 
Vocalized Texts, Translation and Notes, Text-critical Appendix and Indices. 
Dr Lisowsky’s translation is literal and readable and his notes extend to the 
minutest problems of the text, exegetical, linguistic, archaeological and 
historical. He makes full use of the relevant literature. In the Introduction 
he discusses the history of the institution of hand-washing, the composition 
of the Tractate and its relation to the corresponding Tractate of Tosefta. 
The work is a fitting addition to this well-known series and stands out for 
its mastery of the traditional Jewish commentaries which it continually 
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quotes and discusses. Dr Lisowsky is convinced that “Ohne Zweifel bietet 
die Tradition den Schliissel zum richtigen Verstandnis der Mischna”’, while 
at the same time maintaining an open mind, “Die erklarende Bearbeitung 
des vorliegenden Traktats halt sich hinsichtlich der jiidischen Tradition 
gleichermassen fern von einer grundsatzlichen Verwerfung einerseits wie 
einer vorbehaltlosen Anerkennung anderseits”. This is a commendable 
attitude. Occasionally, however, he creates the impression, unjustifiably so, 
that his own critical stand is also shared by traditional commentaries. Here 
are two examples concerning Maimonides. I 1a gives an anonymous opinion 
followed by a qualifying statement in the name of R. Jose. Lisowsky con- 
cludes on the basis of the Tosefta that the anonymous statement itself also 
belongs to R. Jose. This, however, unavoidably results in a difficulty and 
Lisowsky remarks: “Das steht im Gegensatz zur Forderung R. Joses, der 
hier offenbar die logische Folgerung aus seinem—anerkannten—Satz nicht 
gezogen hat. Daher ist es nur richtig, dass wie Maimonides bemerkt, die 
Halaka nicht nach R. Jose ist.” However, according to Lisowsky’s inter- 
pretation R. Jose not only failed to draw the logical conclusion of his own 
statement but after having maintained that two persons may wash from 
} log of water, he absurdly continues that there must remain for the second 
one no less than } log of water. The fact is that the anonymous view does 
not belong to R. Jose as is seen in Tosefta Zuckermandel Jad. 11. Maimo- 
nides decides against R. Jose in accordance with the general principle that 
an anonymous view represents the majority. The second example is the 
anonymous view in I 3c which is followed by the difficult view of Simon 
the Temanite in I 3d: pows°2 Yan ara mw pon 1px. Lisowsky recon- 
structs this into aw °1w Yen nta [mw pon: priop] nw» poni DR 
and concludes, “‘Damit ist logisch angedeutet, dass die Untauglichkeit des 
Wassers, in das einzutauchen man nur beabsichtigte, sehr subtiler Art ist. 
Die Halaka geht iibrigens, wie Maimonides anmerkt, nicht mit Schim‘on.” 
Here again Maimonides’ decision is based on the aforementioned principle 
that the anonymous view represents the majority. No traditional com- 
mentator would have attempted a reconstruction which involves adding a 
predicate and repeating the subject without the slightest support, a procedure 
which can be arbitrarily applied to any sentence. There are also cases where 
Lisowsky ignores the traditional commentators and finds himself in diffi- 
culties. E.g. tol 2d a9 NON OFM 14D TW Pog PRY he comments that 
o4> here means S*np 83 “verschlossenes Gefiss”’. This forces him to the 
conclusion that I 2d is out of place in our Tractate, “da sie von Gefassen 
“np Tn82 spricht, die mit der m¥°~I gar nichts zu schaffen haben”. All 
traditional commentators, however, clearly state that the Mishnah refers here 
to the principle of 151n Jin xvi 1DIn. Another instance is IV 5b 1an5v Onn 
ply) Tn NN Nov IX May IND) own 1answ may May. Lisowsky 
reads 13ND¥ and translates: “Die aramaischen Stiicke [in Esra und Daniel] 
deren Schrift althebraisch ist, und Althebraisch, dessen Duktus fiir die 
aramadischen Stiicke (in Esra und Daniel verwendet worden ist), und die 
althebraische Schrift (iiberhaupt) machen die Hinde niemals unrein.” He 
reaffirms in the notes his view that the three clauses of the Mishnah are 
merely repeating the same rule. The traditional commentators, however, 
tead 13NDY which is suggested by wans°w in IV 5c; may meaning Hebrew 
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language and “ay 3Nn> meaning old Hebrew script. In I 2c Lisowsky 
maintains that the proof is based on “am 4p in seiner Sonderform als 
Schluss a majori ad minus: Was fiir die nNvN 7 gilt, soll auch fiir die AD: 
gelten”’, but this would result in our case in “ Was fiir die nXvM ” nicht gilt, 
soll auch fiir die n9°~1 nicht gelten”. Conclusion by tam 4p is IV 8: “If 
God’s Name may be written after the name of Pharaoh, how much more 
may the name of Moses be written in the same document as the name of the 
ruler.” Lisowsky, however, remarks, surprisingly, that the argument is by 
me nn! P. R. WEIS 


J. Goxpin (trans.), The Fathers according to Rabbi Nathan. (Yale Judaica 
Series, vol. x.) 1955. Pp. xxvi+278. (Yale University Press, and Oxford 
University Press, London. Price: $4.75 and 38s.) 


It is striking that Aboth de R. Nathan remained untranslated for so long. 
The reason may have been either that this Tractate is unique in that it is in 
the nature of a Midrash based on Mishnah Aboth, and therefore falls outside 
the sphere of both Midrash and Mishnah translators, or that “The Ethics 
of the Fathers Collected by Nathan the Babylonian Anno Domini CC”, by 
Robert Young, was mistaken for an English translation of Aboth de Rabbi 
Nathan, while in fact it is a translation of Mishnah Aboth. The appearance 
of the present work was, therefore, a most fitting choice by the Judaica 
Research of Yale University to mark the decennial anniversary of the Yale 
Judaica Series. The translator aimed at lucidity and this he has achieved in full 
measure. The translation is based on Schechter’s text A and when it deviates 
from it occasionally attention is called to the fact in the Notes. The latter 
comprise about one-fifth of the whole volume. They are concise and to the 
point and include many suggestions by the late Professor Ginzberg and by 
Professors Finkelstein and Lieberman. The Introduction acquaints the 
reader with the present state of research on Aboth de R. Nathan and the 
Contents give a good synopsis of the forty-one chapters of the Tractate. 
There is also a valuable subject-index and Danby’s translation of Mishnah 
Aboth is added as an Appendix. P. R. WEIS 


M. H. GosHEen-GortstTEIN, Selections from the Aramaic Versions of the Old 
Testament. 1957. Pp. iv+58. (Faculty of Humanities, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem.) 


Here selections of the Jewish Targumim, the Peshitta and the Samaritan 
Targum to various parts of the O.T. are chosen and arranged almost 
throughout in parallel columns, for the benefit of seminars and lecturers 
concerned with the problem of the Aramaic translations and their relation 
to each other. The author plans to republish this material in a more perfect 
form with the addition of a critical apparatus, glossary and notes. 

P. R. WEIS 
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M. STEINSCHNEIDER, Die hebraischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters und die Juden 
als Dolmetscher. 1956. Pp. xxxiv+1078. (Akademische Verlagsanstalt, 
Graz.) 


Translating is an ancient Jewish art, originating in the need to render the 
sacred national literature into the vernacular of the Jews of the Diaspora. 
It started with the Septuagint and was followed by the various Aramaic 
Targumim. In later periods the process was reversed and the best known 
example was when Jews persecuted in Moslem Spain settled in Christian 
countries and translated their religious works originally written in Arabic 
into Hebrew for the benefit of the Jewish communities into which they came. 
Later again this practice was extended to include translations of philosophic 
mathematical, medical and general works from Arabic, Latin and other 
European languages into Hebrew. Steinschneider undertook the phenomenal 
task of establishing the history of this vast literature. In the present work 
he deals with more than 250 authors, 500 works and 1000 MSS. The bio- 
graphical and bibliographical information he provides is mainly based on 
his own researches, which include the examination of the translations from 
the point of view of their history, character, language and style. The author 
designed the work for a small circle of genuine scholars and published it in 
1893 at his own cost in a small number of copies, with the result that it was 
soon out of print. The present publishers have earned the profound gratitude 
of the whole scholarly world for the republication of this, the greatest work 
of the greatest master of Jewish bibliography, which had occupied the greatest 
part of his working life. P. R. WEIS 


L. June (ed.), Jewish Leaders (1750-1940). 1953. Pp. xii-564. (Bloch, New 
York. Price: $4.50.) 


This is a collection of bibliographic essays on the leading personalities of 
orthodox Judaism in Central and Eastern Europe. Writers on Jewish history 
and compilers of encyclopaedias have concentrated usually more on the 
modern religious and literary movements in Judaism, while taking for 
granted the part played by the conservative element. This collection is, 
therefore, specially welcome for the light it throws on the work and activities 
of these leaders in their struggle to preserve the continuity of traditional 
Judaism. P. R. WEIS 


L. Jacoss, We Have Reason to Believe. 1957. Pp. 144. (Vallentine, Mitchell 
and Co., London. Price: 155.) 


As indicated by the sub-title of the work, the author proposes to examine 
certain principles of Jewish theology in the light of modern thought. In 
fact he deals with the thirteen principles enunciated by Maimonidés and 
teduced by Albo to three articles of faith: belief in God, belief in the revealed 
Torah, and belief in retribution in the world to come. A glance at the table 
of contents suffices to show that this indeed is the object of the author’s 
teflections. But why, then, did not one who, as his book shows, is not lacking 
in humour, go so far as to arrange his work in thirteen, instead of twelve, 
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chapters? He would then have shown himself immediately as one of those- 
apologists whom every religion needs but whose authority is only valid 
when it is voluntarily traditional. Now, Rabbi Jacobs does not appear to be 
defending Judaism from within, that is to say, starting from an experience 
in which he feels involved to the depths of his being. He is a professional 
Rabbi (p. 13) and therein lies the failure of his enterprise: if his apology is 
conducted with much good faith and in virtue of a rich and valuable pastoral 
experience, the author lacks, nevertheless, the authentic quality of the 
religious thinker, that is to say, of one who has been touched by the Absolute. 

Moreover, this book keeps within limits which appear to us, at least in 
France, where religious demands are perhaps more anxious than in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, to be too comfortably bourgeois. “Judaism chooses the 
middle course” is the Golden Rule of the author (pp. 125-6), which removes 
in advance everything problematical from the problems raised. We know in 
advance that, notwithstanding inescapable pro and contra arguments, we 
shall in the end find ourselves in an equilibrium, which is averse to extreme 
or unstable positions. Neither in God nor in the Torah are there any 
mysteries, but at the most enigmas: a little patience and spirit, and we shall 
resolve them for you! The short pages devoted to the practice of the 
miswot (pp. 104-7) are particularly deceptive. We cannot protest too strongly 
against a Jewish theology which endeavours to be practical and which 
reduces to an insipid eudaemonism the meaning of the rife and of the 
observance (see Abraham Heschel, whom the author quotes in his biblio- 
graphy; there is also Oscar Goldberg, Jacob Gordin, and many others whose 
existence and thought Rabbi Jacobs seems to ignore). 

What makes this book nevertheless worth while is the general tone in 
which it is written. By this is meant not only the brilliance of certain analyses 
where the lack of substance is compensated for by an attractive form, but 
the impression of security which pervades the whole. Rabbi Jacobs brings 
to the service of the cause he defends the best of his pastoral gifts, his great 
erudition, and his penetrating sense of problems which harass the average 
Jew of the twentieth century. One feels that he is profoundly convinced of 
all he says, in the way in which one is convinced of the beauty of the Acro- 
polis and of the genius of Einstein. The Judaism which he cherishes in his 
heart he would sincerely like to radiate around him. His hand is perhaps not 
strong like that of Maimonides, but it is outstretched: many will grasp it and 
find in its communicative warmth at least the pride of being a Jew, if not the 
inducement to become one.! A. NEHER 


H. H. Rowtey, Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and Israel. 1956. 
Pp. x+154. (Athlone Press, London. Price: 215.) 


Many studies have been devoted to the comparative examination of Old 
Testament Prophecy. The writings and the deeds of the Prophets have been 
compared, or even put in relation, with Egyptian and Akkadian documents, 
with the acts of some people of Mari or of Byblos, with the inspired men 
moved by the spirit of the Zoroastrian religion, or even with the chresmologot 


1 Translated from French by the editors. 
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of Greece or the high-spirited men described by Greek poets or philosophers, 
or who occur in some of the Greek and Phrygian cults. Some of those 
analogies cannot be thought to have exercised any influence on the be- 
ginning, or even on the evolution, of prophecy in Israel, but they may help 
us to understand some aspects of Yahweh’s prophets from the point of view 
of general religious experience. 

It is this last point of view that justifies the comparison made by Professor 
H. H. Rowley between prophecy and religion in Ancient China and Israel. 
One may be surprised by this book, and wonder how the distinguished 
Professor of Manchester ventured himself upon the field of the religion of the 
Far East. He will learn that our colleague knows China very well, not by 
learning taken from books at second hand, but by himself living in this 
country a long time as a Christian missionary. 

This book will therefore be welcome, perhaps in the first instance to those 
who intend to go to the Far East and to devote themselves there to the 
preaching of Christian doctrine. It must be acknowledged that Christian 
missionary teaching has not hitherto been very successful in those great and 
important countries. One of the reasons for the failure of Christian preaching 
may perhaps be sought in the lack of understanding of the native Chinese 
mentality and philosophy. Often our missionaries, and even our diplomats, 
could not find the right way of approaching the peoples of the East because 
they lacked a solid knowledge of the religious mind of the eastern nations 
and therefore could not find the best point of contact in their mentality for 
the Christian kerygma. 

This book by Professor Rowley—unique without doubt in his long list of 
publications—will therefore be of great help for all those who intend to go 
to the Far East, and especially to China. For students of the Old Testament 
it throws some light on the charisma of prophecy from the point of view of 
what is called today on the continent “‘religious phenomenology”; and for 
all Professor Rowley’s friends it is the revelation of an aspect of his rich 
personality which they should not ignore in order to understand what I 
venture to call his own “prophetical” mind. J. COPPENS 


O. G. S. Crawrorp (ed.), Ethiopian Itineraries, circa 1400-1524. Including 
those collected by Alessandro Zorzi at Venice in the years 1519-24. 1958. 
Pp. xxx+232+2 plates+maps. (Published for the Hakluyt Society at 
the University Press, Cambridge. Price: 305.) 


This book tells us very little about the history or the historical geography of 
Ethiopia that we can believe and do not know already, but its publication is 
of importance to everyone interested in the history of European knowledge of 
Africa and in the early and tenuous contacts of Ethiopia with western 
Christendom. The principal part of the volume consists of a transcript, trans- 
lation and discussion of Zorzi’s notes on Ethiopia, which include eight 
itineraries. The discussions are separated from the texts to which they refer, 
being printed beforehand as independent essays; the argument, which is 
sometimes intricate, is therefore difficult to follow without constantly 
turning to another part of the book. Two earlier itineraries have also been 
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transcribed and discussed and one of them, Suriano’s, has been translated. 
Dr Crawford has added a gazetteer of the Ethiopian names on Fra Mauro’s 
map and a note on “ Asgade and the Habab Tribe”, reprinted from Sadan 
Notes and Records; it is in effect an appendix to his Fung Kingdom of Sennar 
(1951). Mr R. A. Skelton contributes a note on the alleged Ethiopian 
embassy to Europe of 1306. The maps include Egyptus Novelo and the 
relevant part of Fra Mauro’s redrawn and replotted on a modern basis, and 
there are sketch-maps to illustrate the itineraries. 

Zorzi’s notes were first discovered and extracts from them were published 
at Prato in 1879 by P. Marcellino da Civezza. They were transcribed by Conti 
Rossini and Vittorio Peracchio and printed in the Rassegna di studi etiopici in 
1943. Dr Crawford made a new transcription from photostats, which was 
then checked by Mr C. A. Ralegh Radford, who is also responsible for the 
translation. The decision of the Hakluyt Society to depart from its usual 
practice by publishing the Italian text as well as the translation is welcome, 
for the original contains many obscurities and has not been easily accessible, 
while the new transcription is a big improvement. Conti Rossini indexed 
the proper names and the native names of animals and plants and identified 
many of them, but otherwise provided no annotation. Mr Radford has 
treated the manuscript with much greater respect and has supplied some 
textual notes. We now learn that some passages are additions; there is an 
example on p. 172. The information concerning North Africa, Ethiopia and 
the source of the Nile, now given on pp. 108-22, was omitted by Conti 
Rossini. On the other hand two lists of animals and plants have been 
discarded without explanation (pp. 166, 176). This is very regrettable, for 
they are not uninteresting and an improved text might have solved some 
problems of identification that baffled Conti Rossini. A few examples of 
superior readings may be given. Ase is better than Asne (p. 128), for 
Asyit is obviously meant. Monestier di christiani in Cofti has become monestier 
di Christiani Cofti (p. 128); since the context requires a place on the Nile below 
Manfalit Coptos cannot be meant and the new reading is preferable. Where 
we formerly read of Ca and Suakin E? tal due cita é lontana l’un da V’altraa 
meia 40, Giornate 20 0 50 con gambelo we now have et tal due cita é lontanal’un dal 
altra a meia 40 0 50 gambelo, giornate 20 (p. 126). For Sinai, desora a uno castel 
we now have Sinai in Arabia deserta a uno castel (p. 126). The discrepancies are 
sometimes surprising. The figures for the distances between Debanderon, 
Denefas, Balasa and Senait, formerly 1, 10 and 2 giornate respectively, are now 
2, 1 and 3 (p. 136). Some important phrases appear for the first time. We now 
learn that the ten days’ travel from Dagore to Cia are to be reckoned at forty 
miles a day by camel (p. 126). The words /a piu parte dil tempo are added to the 
statement that Prester John resided at Barara (p. 132). In at least one instance, 
however, the earlier text would seem preferable. On p. 142 we read of the 
Ethiopians, non si perjura ne mencona dio in dispresio alcuno, ma sempre lo bene- 
dicono. Homeni limosenieri hanon libri asai scripti di sua lettera. The second 
sentence is translated: “Almoners have many manuscript books in their 
script.” Homeni limosenieri is an unlikely phrase for Zorzi to have used and 
the remark an improbable one for his informant to have made. Conti 

Rossini places the full stop after homeni and reads i monasteri for limosenieri. 
The discussion of the itineraries is restricted to an attempt to identify 
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places in Ethiopia. The names of places in north-west Africa given on 
pp. 112-16 are ignored. Nor has the editor commented on most of the 
statements about Ethiopia, some of which reflect on the reliability of Zorzi’s 
informants, whom Dr Crawford at times treats more seriously than they 
deserve. Raphael, allegedly a Franciscan from Axum, speaks of “bishops and 
archbishops” (p. 143) in a country where a priest should have known that 
there was no archbishop at all, and only one bishop competent to have 
ordained him. He says there were “many monks of every order” (p. 143). 
None of the informants, though most of them were priests, seems to have 
realized that the monastic orders in Europe were different from their own, or 
that there were no friars in Ethiopia. There are several allusions to “uni- 
versities”” and Thomas speaks of one “of every faculty”, apparently to the 
south of Shoa (p. 161)! He says that the Awash flows into the Red Sea at 
Berbera (p. 189) and that the Ubi, which must be either the Omo or the Webi 
Shabelle, enters the sea at Kilwa through several mouths (p. 185); this river 
is supposed to have afforded a much used trade route from Kilwa to Thomas’s 
native city and the emperor’s residence, Barara, being nearer to it than Zeila. 
Not one of these rivers reaches the sea at all; the emperor had no fixed 
residence, and Barara, wherever it may have been, was certainly not less than 
1250 miles from Kilwa or more than 450 from Zeila. Even in the itineraries 
the distances alleged to separate places are frequently absurd. In general no 
reliance can be placed on these informants when they tell us something we 
cannot confirm from another source. However, Dr Crawford, bringing to 
the subject great enthusiasm, patience, ingenuity and an intimate knowledge 
of the historical cartography of the area, has proved that many of the names 
are genuine Ethiopian place-names, though often badly distorted. 

The translation of these texts is very difficult. Zorzi’s handwriting, of 
which one page is reproduced, cannot have been easy to read, many sentences 
are ungrammatical, spelling is erratic and there is evidently little punctuation. 
Readers will be grateful for the care and skill with which Mr Radford has 
carried out his ungrateful task. Some of the following suggestions are offered 
with diffidence by a reviewer who has seen neither the manuscript nor the 
photostats. The word provincia is always translated “province”. This is 
sometimes justified, but in a phrase like provincia di Abbassia (p. 110) it is mis- 
leading. At this date the word often meant simply “country” and Zorzi 
himself uses it as a synonym for paese (p. 160). Bronusso is taken to mean 
“a dark cloth” (p. 40). The Arab burnus is often white; its characteristic is 
that it comprises a hood, which is what the word once designated. Suriano 
says that a sum had his party accompanied through his domain, facendoce far 
le spese. . .habundantemente (p. 41). This is translated “making us spend most 
liberally”, which is contrary to all we know of Ethiopian practice. The phrase 
could also mean, and is more likely to mean, “providing for us liberally”. 
Of the Italians he found at court Suriano says that the emperor treated them 
well, E molto i piaceva lor conversatione politica et civile (p. 42). This is trans- 
lated: “And they were well pleased with the polite and civil intercourse”, 
which is improbable. The meaning is that the emperor was pleased with 
the society of the Italians. In an obscure passage we read that a river flows 
to Plection et da Meli cita e i nera poi in l’occeano da ponente (p. 112). Reading 
ifor i Mr Radford translates: “‘and from the city of Meli and into the Niger 
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and then into the western ocean”. Nero, to agree with fiume, would be more 
likely than era, but in these texts the Niger is called either (fiume) Negro or 
Nias. Perhaps we should read e¢ intra (Zorzi’s invariable spelling) én /’occeano. 
Of what must be Tunisia we read in pianura si arcoglie mana et evi forsan (p. 112). 
This is translated “‘in the plain one gathers manna”’ and the last three words 
ate ignored. This puzzling phrase should probably be translated “and 
perhaps there is...”, a word having been left blank.1 Such gaps occur 
elsewhere. The Nile is said to form three lakes which in turn form a river 
which flows north to a mountain called Tubit, intrando disoto a ditto m(ont)e 
(p. 120). The reviewer does not understand why Mr Radford has taken this 
to mean “joining below the said mountain”, instead of merely “going 
under”. The same phrase is translated in the same way on p. 178. The 
Ethiopians “‘in the uttermost parts of their land” are alleged to have musi 
in fora che paion musi de cani (p. 144). This is translated “having (pierced?) 
snouts like those of dogs”. These are the Cynocephali; the meaning is simply 
that they have protuberant muzzles. Brother Thomas says that the monks 
and priests atendon a lavorar di man, come anelli, et altre cose e lavori (p. 168). 
Presumably assuming ane//i to be a mistake for asinelli Mr Radford translates 
“undertake to do manual labour, like donkeys, and other things and works”. 
The sentence is ungrammatical but surely it means “‘undertake handicraft 
such as (making) rings and other things”. The word campagne does not 
necessarily imply “cultivated country” (p. 172); it would be equally applic- 
able to pasture lands. 
In considering Dr Crawford’s identifications, many of which are based on 
a careful study of modern maps, it must be remembered that recent travellers 
in Ethiopia like Dr Hugh Scott and Mr Thomas Pakenham have often found 
these maps to be very inaccurate. It is unfortunate that he did not have access 
to Mr Huntingford’s unpublished version of the land charters in the Liber 
Axumae. Had he done so he would not have written that “the name Adua 
occurs only very rarely in the Ethiopian records” (p. 56), a consideration of 
significance for his argument that Zorzi’s Torat was either another name 
for, or the predecessor of, Adua. Torat and Tsarait are not likely to be con- 
fused in speech, and even less likely to be confused in the Ethiopic script 
(p. 33). The following are points of detail. Like Conti Rossini Dr Crawford 
claims that if the Venetian Bicini had still been alive in Ethiopia in 1520 
Alvares would have mentioned him (p. 21). Both versions of Alvares that we 
possess are, as Professor Almagia has shown, abridged, so that this argu- 
mentum ex silentio is not valid. Even in the text that we have we ate not told 
the names of all the “Franks” whom Alvares met in Ethiopia. Barbosa is 
alleged to have called Dahlak “the chief Ethiopian seaport” (p. 23). What he 
said was that it was a port mostly used by Abyssinians. It is curious that the 
editor should have used Lord Stanley’s translation of Barbosa, which was 
based on a Spanish version, rather than the far more scholarly work of Long- 
worth Dames, which was translated from the Portuguese. There is no evi- 


dence that in speaking of Torate Alvares was referring to “‘a place where the _ 


administrative centre of the region was situated” as well as to the region 


1 I am indebted for this suggestion to my colleague Mr D. Maxwell 
White, who kindly discussed with me some of the difficulties in Zorzi’s texts. 
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itself (p. 33). Suriano describes Menna, to the south of Suakin, as Habitata da 
Mori, niente di meno, é subiecta al Soldan de Semachi (p. 40). The index shows that 
Dr Crawford identified Semachi with Suakin. This is to make nonsense of 
niente di meno, for we have just been told that the people of Suakin were 
Muslims. It is conceivable that the place meant is Hamasén, for in Zorzi’s 
first itinerary Suakin is described as being subject to the “King” of Damasen 
(p. 126). There is no reason to assume that Brancaleone, a painter, built the 
organ at Vaansol (p. 52). Zorzi’s words cannot possibly imply that there was 
a Coptic monastery at Mesia (p. 62); his text shows that Mesia was above 
Asyit and the monastery below Manfalit (p. 128). The animal described on 
p- 142 che chiamon Aris is the two-horned rhinoceros; the name, as Conti 
Rossini noted, is paris, the Tigrinya equivalent of the Amharic awrdaris. Farso 
may be the Defarfo of the map in the Guida dell’ Africa Orientale Italiana, 
p. 304 (p. 73). Commenting on the statement of Thomas that Voge, near 
Lake Zway, was “subject to queens, not kings” Dr Crawford remarks that 
“there can be little doubt that this refers to the same dynasty [sic] as that 
which, between A.D. 970 and 980, conquered Ethiopia” (p. 81). This is mere 
guesswork. On the next page is the statement: “The Sidama. . .presumably 
arrived in this part of Africa at some very early prehistoric date, bringing 
with them their matriarchal régime from some northern non-Semitic home- 
land.” Though the Sidama probably represent one of the earlier Hamitic 
immigrations, we do not know when they came, nor where they came from, 
nor that they had a “ matriarchal” system. The suggestion that the Portuguese 
did not capture Suakin only because they failed to find it is strange (p. 90). 
Their fleets often had difficulty in navigating in the Red Sea but they knew 
where Suakin was, and even if they had not known, would have had no 
trouble in finding local pilots to show them the way. It was not of great 
interest to them; it was not a Turkish naval base and was less useful than 
Massawa for maintaining contact with Ethiopia. Cheda (p. 93) is presumably 
the oss of the Fatih al-Habasa, p. 34 (p. 93). It is unreasonable to move 
Enarya (Zorzi’s Naria) from its only known home about the head waters of 
the Didesa to the east of Damot solely on the authority of Thomas, merely 
because he is writing about his own times (p. 98). So he is when he describes 
the river route from Kilwa to the Ethiopian capital. The identification of 
Almeida’s Ganca with Ganz is untenable (p. 102). There is no justification for 
the spelling Ganga which is used by the editor. There are two good manu- 
scripts of Almeida’s work, one in the School of Oriental and African Studies 
in London and the other in the British Museum. Both are clearly written 
and both read Ganed. Confusion between ¢ and ¢ is of course common in 
Portuguese texts of this date, but in this instance the hard ¢ is attested by the 
Ethiopian chronicle of John I, Iyasu and Bakaffa, where the spelling is 
Ganqa. Almeida gives the name to a mountain south of the Abay on the road 
to Enarya. His Ganz, the Ganz or Ganj of the chronicles, was a province 
which his text and map show to have lain south-east of the great westward 
bend of the Abay. 

Readers have no right to complain of ambiguous transliteration in a book 
published by what is not a philological society, but some of Dr Crawford’s 
forms are positively misleading, for example, Ibn Haldun, Haikh, Vuacit. 
A famous nephew of Albuquerque is deeply disguised as Don Garcia de la 
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Gorgnia (p. 23); his surname was Noronha. In a book so full of names the 
index is important. It is fairly full but could be improved. The reading of the 
proofs must have been a formidable task and it has been done with consider- 
able care. The result is a credit to the editor and the Cambridge University 
Press alike. Tamerlane, however, disrupted the trade routes of central not 
southern Asia (p. 11), and Aden is about 100 not 200 miles from the entrance 
to the Red Sea. 

In short, there is much that can be criticized in this volume, but it is none 
the less a remarkable achievement. One must admire the skill and patience 
with which so much sense has been extracted from these crabbed records. 
It is to the reviewer’s deep regret that he can no longer expect the pungent 
retorts that his comments would have elicited from Dr Crawford, who died 
suddenly a few days after this book had been printed. In his last work he has 
bequeathed to his colleagues what is likely to be a source of constant disputa- 
tion among them until and unless our knowledge of medieval Ethiopia grows 
out of all recognition. It is a consideration that he would have enjoyed. 

C. F. BECKINGHAM 


A. J. ARBERRY, Revelation and Reason in Islam. 1957. Pp. 124. (Allen and 
Unwin, London. Price: 125. 6d.) 


‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” These familiar words occur 
in the Psalms more than once, and remind us that though Baillie’s dictum, 
quoted by Professor Arberry, “None of the Old Testament writers treats of 
the existence of deity as if it were an open question or in any sense problem- 
atic” is true, yet there were in ancient days those who would deny the thesis. 
Muslims as a whole, like the Hebrews of old, assumed the existence of God as 
a fundamental axiom. With the Greeks it was otherwise. Monotheism was 
attained by process of reasoning, and after Aristotle the doctrine of a passion- 
less contemplative First Cause dominated the thought of philosophers. But 
philosophy raised problems when it was applied to revealed religion. Philo 
among the Jews, and Clement and Origen in the Church, worked hard at a 
reconciliation in which they were opposed by fundamentalists. 

Muslims by their occupation of the home of Christianity had perforce to 
become familiar with philosophical principles in order to meet on their own 
ground opponents from the older religions, and so we find that the course of 
scholastic philosophy took much the same course in the monotheistic religions, 
but with this difference: for the Muslims the Qur’an was literally the word of 
God. Professor Arberry traces the origin of religious controversies and their 
outcome; allegorical and analogical interpretations were adopted, and a 
supplement to the Qur’an was produced under the head of apostolic tradition. 
As he acutely observes, “By enlarging the sum-total of revelation, or by 
claiming as revelation what others prefer to regard as the ordinary processes 
of reason” the opponents of the rationalists were able to hold their ground. 

In the course of four lectures it is manifestly impossible to deal with a vast 
and intricate subject in any but summary form, and Professor Arberry is to 
be congratulated on his success in writing so informative and fascinating a 
sketch of the subject. To the reviewer it seems that the partisans of reason 
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were effectively disarmed when the Mu‘tazila were suppressed and branded 
as heretics in the ninth and following centuries of our era. They were the 
Higher Critics of Islam. They dared not say that the Qur’an was a document 
that could be criticized like any other document of the past, but they implied 
just that. Inter alia they raised the questions: How can God have a speech? 
Is the Qur’an a created thing or did it exist from all eternity? The orthodox 
answered Yes, and by the use of the secular arm drove their opponents into 
an obscurity from which only a few individuals have ever emerged. The 
problem of Islam is where the Mu‘tazila left it a thousand years ago. 

In his second lecture the author quotes some newly discovered MSS. which 
add considerably to our knowledge of early Islamic philosophers. It is a 
little surprising to learn from one of them that al-Kindi, who died ¢. 870, had 
“a tolerably complete and detailed acquaintance with the contents of the 
[Aristotelian] corpus”. All students of Islam will be familiar with the aber- 
rations caused by the attribution of Neoplatonic teachings to Aristotle and 
their admission into the philosophical systems. Here, too, Professor Arberry 
has something new to say. After a summary of al-Muhasibi’s vision of the 
last things he ends, “his full-blooded description of the heavenly reward 
makes the Neoplatonist conception of some austere union with the Active 
Intellect seem a little anaemic by comparison”! But Avicenna would have 
no carnal delights in Paradise despite the Koran. For him the philosophetr’s 
heaven is contemplative joy in union with the source of all Good and Beauty. 
Man’s survival is spiritual, not physical. 

The third lecture deals with Algazel’s attack on the philosophers which 
dealt a heavy blow to the study of philosophy in the east, though Averroes 
in the west refuted the book in his Incoherence of the Incoherence which Dr van 
den Bergh has recently translated with a wealth of valuable notes. The author 
then gives a summary of the Isma‘ili system, that strange hotch-potch of out- 
landish and outrageous ideas which are still the stock-in-trade of millions of 
Muslims whom the Sunnis regard as heretics. 

Finally, with the problem shelved but not solved, many religious thinkers 
turned to mysticism, and it is to this that Professor Arberry, who is an 
acknowledged authority on the subject, devotes his last chapter. The 
running translation of the recently published Kitab al-Nér adds much to our 
knowledge of the mystic’s profound sense of union with God. It fell to 
Algazel to explain mystical experience as a proof of the existence of God ona 
plane beyond reason. 

Where so much is given it would be ungracious to demand more, and so 
one can but express the hope that Professor Arberry will pursue the subject 
of his book into modern times. There are abundant signs that the dry bones 
of bygone controversy are stirring in Muslim countries. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this little book is a valuable contribution 
to the study of the course of Muslim theology. Not a little of one’s pleasure 
in reading it is due to the writer’s persuasive style. A. GUILLAUME 
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